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POETRY. 


“STANZAS.--By Rev. W. O. Peabody. 


1 Jove the memory of that hour 
When first in youth | found thee; 
For infant beauty gently threw 
A morning freshness round thee; 
A single star was rising then, 
With mild and lovely motion; 
And searce the zephyr’s gentle breath 
Went o’er the sleeping ocean. 


I love the memory of that hour— 
It wakes a pensive feeling, 

As when within the winding shell 
The playful winds are stealing; 

It tells my heart of those bright years 
Ere hope went down in sorrow, 

When ali the joys of yesterday 
Where painted on to-morrow. 


‘Where art thou now! Thy once loved flowers, / 
Their yellow leaves are twining, 
And bright and beautiful again 
That single star is shining; ' 
But where art thou? The bended grass | 
A dewy stone discloses, 
And love’s bright footsteps print the ground 
Where all our peace reposes, 


Farewell! my tears are not for thee, 
*T were weakness to deplore thee; 
Or vainly mourn thine absence here, 
While angels half adore thee, 
Thy days were few and quickly told, 
Thy short and mournful story 
Hath ended like the morning star, | 
That melts in deeper glory. 


TALES. 


OPPOSITE NEIGHBOURS. 


It was on a pouring wet morning in the end (f 
the month of March, 1827, that I sat drowsi 
ensconced in a ** Wooburn,” beside the ot 
my study(/) in afront room in Upper Br 
Street—for L am in easy circumstances, and reyt 
“a suite of apartments fit for the immediate ve- 
ception ofan M. P. or bachelor of fashion,” ‘n 
the house of a ‘* professional man of celebrity, 
who has no family.” I had spelt through two 
newspapers, even to the last resource of “ Row- 
land’s Kalydor” and ** Gowland’s Lotion.” I 
had read and dozed over every article in the last 
page of the last paper, until I caught myself 
reading the small printed prices of the markets 
—potatoes at 8s and 6d.” 

I beganto feelas hunting gentlemen do during 
a hard frost—what is called “hard up.” I had 
stirred my fire till it was out; and yawned until 
I began to fear a locked jaw. In very despair I 
strolled to the window, hopeless as I was of see- 
ing any thing more amusing than overflowing 
gutters, half-drowned sparrows, or a drenched 
apothecary’s boy. It was early in the morning, 
at least in a London morning, and I could not 
even anticipate the relief of a close carriage, 
with an oil-skin hammer-cloth, driving by: what 
then was my delight when, at one glance, as I 
reached the window, I descried that the bills in 
a large and handsome house opposite had been 
taken down! Now do not suppose that I love 
to pry into my neighbour’s affairs for the sake 
of gossip—-far from it; but what is an honest 
bachelor gentleman to do on a rainy morning, 
if he may not pick up a small matter of amuse- 
ment by watching his opposite neighbours now 
and then? 

The houses opposite were worse than no houses 
at all; for one was inhabited by an old and infirm 
lady, who had no visitors but an M. D., an apo- 
thecary, and a man in a shovel-hat. The other 
house contained only an elderly and very quiet 
couple, who had not near so much variety asa 
clock; they never stopt—never went too fast or 
too slow—never wanted winding up—they went 
of themselves—their breadfast and dinner bells 
rang daily to a minute at half-past eight and at 
six o’clock—their fat coachman and fat horses 
came to the door precisely at two o’clock to take 
them out, always to the Regent’s Park, and drove 
twice round the outer circle. I took care to in- 
quire into that fact, I ascertained too for cer- 
tain that they had aleg of mutton for dinner 
every Tuesday and Friday, and fish three times 


a week, including Sundays, on which | too 
the butcher always brought roasting beef—al- 
| Ways the thick part of the surloin. What could 
[do withsuch people asthese?’ I gave them up 
as hopeless. 

Preparations for the reception of a family in 
my favourite house now went on with great 
spirit; a thorough internal cleaning and scouring 


| on the first day; on the second, all the windows 


were cleaned. I could stand it no longer, and 


| snatching up my hat, I just stepped over promis- 


cuously to ask the maid who was washing the 
steps, by whom the house was taken. She was 
a stupid, ignorant, country girl, and did not 
seem at all alive to the interest attaching to her 
examination. I however discovered that—the 


| house was taken by a baronet, and that his fami- 


ly consisted of his lady and one child (a boy), 
and his wife’s sister. 

I took a few turns in the Park, and just as I 
rapped at my own door, I determined I would 
make no further inquiries concerning the ex- 

ected family—no, it would be infinitely more 
interesting to discover every thing by my own 
penetration and ingenuity;—it would be a nice 
employment for me, for I was dreadfully ata 
loss for something todo, and would keep me 
from falling asleep. 

I began now to count the hours. I wasafraid 
of stirring from the window lest the strangers 
should escape my vigilance, and arrive unknown 
to me.. 1 even dined in my study, and here, by 
the way, 1 must let the reader into a little se- 
cret. Ihada large wire blind fixed on one of 
my windows, behind which I could stand and 
direct my inquiries unseen by any body, though 
few within range were unseen by me. 

A few days past slowly on. Muslin curtains 
were put up, not blinds, fortunately for me, (I 
have a mortal antipathy to blinds to any win- 
dows but my own,) boxes of mignionette ap- 
peared in every window. A cart from Colville’s 
in. the King’s Road, filled with Persian lilacs, 
moss roses, and heliotropes, unladed its sweets 
at the door. They had then a rural taste; 
country people perhaps; and I sighed as I figur- 
ed to myself a bevy of plump rosy misses in pink 
and green, and one ortwo young squires in 
zreen coats and top boots. The arrival, what- 
ever it might be, must be drawing very near— 
Nearer and nearer—for a respectable looking 
housekeeper made her appearance one morning 
at the window, who had stolen a march on me, 
I never could make that out, for I had never 
seen h«r arrive. ‘Two or three maids also were 
flitting about, and a gentleman out of livery ap- 
peared, now at the area, and now at the hall 
door, superintending the unpacking of a grand 
piano-forte from Broadwood’s; then arrived a 
cart from Brecknell and Turner, wax-chandlers 
in the Haymarket; and one from Fortnum and 
Masons in Piccadilly, with divers other carts 
and packages of minor consideration. Then 
came hackney-coaches with servants and co- 
loured paper boxes—smart looking maids in 
Leghorn bonnets and drab shawls, and footmen 
in dark green, and very plain liveries. The fa- 
mily could not be far behind. At last, about 
four o’clock, the fish arrived---a turbot and two 
fine lobsters for sauce. I can be on my oath it 
was not a brill, and fish was very dear that 
morning, for I enquired; therefore that could 
not be for the servants; Sir Charles and family 
must be close at hand. 

1 remained rooted to the window, and was 
soon rewarded for my. patient investigation, by 
hearing, at about six o’clock, a carriage driving 
rapidly up the street from Park Lane. It was 
them actually. A green traveliing carriage, all 
over imperials, stopped atthe door in good 
earnest, most beautifully splashed with mud— 

no arms—only a bird for the crest; four post 
horses, and a maid and man servant in the rum- 
ble. My heart beat thick, my eyes strained in 
my head lest any one of the inmates of the car- 
riage should escape my vigilance. The hall 
doors were thrown open in an instant, and the 
gentleman out of livery, with two of his col- 
leagues, flew out to assist the ladies to alight. 
First of all, a gentleman—Sir Charles, of course 
—made his appearance, tall, and very distin- 


guished looking, dressed in a brown frock coat, 
and dark fur travelling cap, and apparently 
about thirty years ofage. Next came a lady, 
who skipped out very lightly, and who seemed 
rather in a hurry to see the new abode—that 
was the sister. She was thin and very grace- 


ful, and wrapped in a white cachemere, with 


rather a narrow border; her features were hid- 
den from my view, as she wore one of those 
plaguey large coarse straw bonnets, tied down 
with white satin ribbons—two bows, and the 
edges cut in vandykes. Another lady then de- 
scended, more slowly and carefully, and as she 
watched the alighting of a.nurse who had de- 
posited a fine rosy boy, about a twelvemonth 
old, into the arms of Sir Charles; therefore, I 
had already ascertained, beyond a doubt, which 
was the wife, and which was the wife’s sister. 
The doors then closed, and I saw no more that 
evening, excepting that the lamp was lit in the 
dining room, and the shutters closed at seven 
o’clock, and then in the gloom I saw three 
figures descend the stairs, from which I con- 
cluded they all went to dinner; besides the tur- 
bot, they had house lamb, and asparagus. 

The next morning, while dressing, I espied 
the sister, whom I shall call Ellen, standing on 
the balcony admiring and arranging the flowers. 
The morning was beautiful and very light, so 
that I had a perfect view of her. It was impos- 
sible that a more lovely creature could be seen. 
She appeared not more than sixteen or seven- 
teen; indeed, from the extreme plainness of her 
dress, 1 suspected she had not quite left the 
school-room. She was rather above the middle 
height, very slight and graceful, bright and beau- 
tiful, with long light auburn curls, and a very 
patrician airabout her. Had I been young and 
romantic, I should most assuredly have fallen in 
love on the instant, as she stooped over the bal- 
cony, with a most enchanting air, smiling and 
kissing her hand to the baby, whom his nurse, 
at.that moment, carried out of the hall door for 
an early walk in the park. ' 

Presently she was joined by her sister, whom I 
shall call Lady Seymour, who evidently came to 
summon her to breakfast. She appeared about 
twenty-five or twenty-six years old; pale, inte- 
resting, and beautiful; hada mild and pensive, I 
almost thought a melancholy look, and seemed 
very quiet and gentle in all her movements. 

I should have been inclined to fall in love with 
her too, if she had not been a married woman, 
and [had not seen Ellen first;and Ellen was by 
far the more beautiful of the two fair sisters—-the 
most striking, the most animated, and I always 
admired animation, for it argues inquiry, and 
from inquiry springs knowledge. The ladies 
lingered, and stooped down to inhale the fra 
grance of their flowers until Sir Charles ap- 
peared to summon them, and the whole trio de- 
scended to breakfast, Lady Seymour leaning on 
the arm of her husband, and Ellen skipping 
down before them. Sir Charles was very hand- 
some, very tall, and very dignified looking. No- 
taing could be more promisng than the appear- 
ance of the whole party. 1 was delighted with 
the prospect; no more gaping over newspapers; 
adieu ennui, here was food for reflection. My 
mind was now both actively and usefully em- 
ployed, and a transition from idleness to useful 
occupation is indeed a blessing. 

Days flew on, and I gradually gathered much 
important and curious information. The Sey- 
mours had many visitors; a vast proportion of 
coronetted carriages among them; went regular- 
ly to the opera. Icould not make out who was 
Ellen’s harp-master; but Crivelli taught her 
singing, from which I argued their good taste. 
She went out to evening parties, I concluded 
therefore that she had only just come out and was 
still pursuing her education. A green britska 
and chariot were in requisition for both ladies, 
as the day was fine or otherwise: a dark cab with 
a green page attended Sir Charles on some 
days, on others he rode a bay horse with black 
legs, and a star on his forehead. With respect 
to the general habits of the family, they were 
early risers, and dined at eight o’clock,. The 
beautiful baby was the pet of both ladies, and 
lived chiefly in the drawing room; and I ob- 
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served that Ellen frequently accompanied him 
and his nurse in their early walks, attended by 

a footman. 

_ The Seymours occupied the whole of my 
time; I gave up all parties for the present, on 
the score of business, and Lassure vou it was 
quite as much as one person could do conveni- 
ently to look tothem. From discoveries I made, 
the family speedily became very interesting to 
me, I may say painfully interesting. Now I 
am not at all given to romance or high-flying 
notions, seeing that I am but seldom known to 
invent anything; what I am about to relate, may 
safely be relied on as the result of an accurate 
though painful investigation. 

Before communicating these discoveries to my 
readers, I pause, even on the threshold. I have 
endeavoured to bespeak their interests for the 
fair Ellen, as I felta deep one for her my- 
self,—but,—truth must out,—it is my duty. 

From the first day of the arrival of the Sey- 
mours, as I shall continue to designate them, I 
had been struck by the evident dejection of 
Lady Seymour. I frequently observed her 
when alone bury her face in her hands, as she 
leant upon a small table beside the couch on 
which she sat, 

The work, or the book, or the pencil,—for 
she drew,—was invariably thrown aside when 
her husband or her young sister quitted the 
apartment. The fine little baby seemed her 
greatest pleasure. He wasawild, struggling 
little fellow, full of health and spirits, almost 
two much for her delicate frame, and apparent- 
lyw eak state of health. She could not herself 
nurse him long together, but I observed that 
the nurse was very frequently in the room with 
her; and that the fond mother followed and 
watched her little darling almost constantly.— 
She was surrounded by luxuries—by wealth. 
Her husband, in appearance at least, was one 
whom all women must admire; one of whom 
a wife might feel proud;—she had a_ beautiful 
child;—she was voung, lovely, titled. What 
then could be the cause of this dejection? What 
could itbe? Iredoubled my attention; 1 was 
the last to retire and the first to rise. I deter- 
mined to discover this mystery. 

One morning I discerned her weeping--weep- 
ing bitterly. Her bedroom was in the front of 
the house; she was walking backwards and for- 
wards between the window and the opened fold- 
ing doors, her handkerchief at her eyes. At 
first | thought she might have the toothache,— 
not being given as I before said to romance;— 
then I suspected her confinement was about to 
take place,—but no, that could not be. No Mr. 
Blagden appeared—his carriage had not even 
been at her door for more thana week; at which 
I was rather surprised. She was evidently and 
decidedly weeping,—I ascertained that beyond 
adoubt. A flash of light beamed across my 
mind! I have it! thought l,—perhaps her hus- 
band’s affections are estranged. Could it be 
possible? Husbands are wayward things,—I 
felt glad that I was not a husband. 

A kind of disagreeable and tormenting sus- 
picion at that moment strengthened my belief; 
a suspicion that—how shall I speak it?—perhaps 
he might love the beautiful Ellen. 1 tried to 
banish the idea; but circumstances, lightly pass- 
ed over before,returned now in crowds to my re- 
collection to confirm me init. From that mo- 
ment I renewed my observations daily, and with 
still increased vigilance, and was obliged to 
come to the painful conclusion that my suspi- 
cions were not only but too well founded with 
regard to Sir Charles, but that Ellen returned 
his passion. Yes she was romantically in love 
with the husband of her sister! I seldom find 
myself wrong in my opinions, yet, in this case, 
I would willingly have given five hundred 
pounds-to feel sure that I was in error.. Such 
was the interest with which the extreme beau- 
ty, the vivacity and grace of the youthfal Ellen 
had inspired me. Here then was food for phi- 
losophy as well as reflection. Who shall say 
that inquirers are impertinent, when such facts 
as these can be elicited. Had it not been for 
me—such is the apathy of people about what 
does not concern them—a base husband, and 
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an artful intriguing sister, might still have main- 
tained a fair face to the world; but I was deter- 
mined to cut the matter short, and open the eyes 
of the deluded wife as to the real extent of her 
injury. Honour compelled me toit. Let not 
the reader think me rash,—l will explain the 
circumstances which influenced my conviction. 
Oh, Ellen! how have I been deceived in thee! 
How hast thou betrayed a too susceptible 
heart. 

Sir Charles was an M. P., which my ingenui- 


ty in sitting together hours and facts enabled | 


me to make sure of. He frequently returned 
late from the debates in the house. The wea- 
ther grew warm, and the shutters were always 
left open till the family retired for the night. 


recovered, and resumed her station in the draw- 
ing room, and then Sir Charles was less ire- 
quently at home. I was furious at him as well 
as at Eilen. All my tender compassion and in- 
terest centred in the unhappy and neglected 
wife. 

One other instance in corroboration of the 
justness of my suspicions I will relate. A mi- 
niature painter, whom I knew by sight, came 
early every morning to the house. Sir Charles 
was sitting for his picture. One morning, when 
I concluded it must be nearly finished, Sir 
Charles and the artist left the house together. 
I saw the picture lying on the table near the 
window, in the same spot where the artist had 
been working at it for nearly two hours before, 
while Sir Charles was sitting to him. IT had not 


The lamps were brilliant, and I could discern 


the fair Ellen peeping over the balustrades of | for a moment lost sight of it, and am ready to 


the staircase, and lingering and waiting on the 


landing place, evidently on the look-out for an_ likeness of Sir Charles, and of no one else; for 


Then the cab of you must know that I have a small pocket tele- 
scope by which I can detect these nice points 
‘accurately. Well.—Miss Ellen came into the 
-room;—she was slone;—she walked up to the 
picture, gazed on it for a long while, and---will 


it be believed? pressed it several times to her 


anxiously expected arrival. 
Sir Charles would stop at the door—his_ well- 
known knock would be heard, and Ellen would 
fly with the lightness of a fairy to meet him as 
he ascended the stairs. He would then fold her 
in his arms, and they would enter the drawing 
room together; yet, before they did so, five or 
ten minutes’ fele-a-le‘e frequently took place on 
the landing, and the arm of Sir Charles was con- 
stantly with-drawn from the waist of Elien, be- 
fore they opened the drawing room door and 
appeared in the presence of the poor neglected 
wite, whom he greeted with no embrace, as he 
took his seat beside her on the sofa. 

For some time I set down the empressments 
of Ellen to meet Sir Charles as that of a lively 
and affectionate girlto greet her sister’s hus- 
band, in the manner she would receive her 
own brother. I was soon obliged to think dif- 
ferently. 

When Ellen played on the harp, which she 
did almost daily, Sir Charles would stand listen- 
ing beside her, and would frequently imprint a 
kiss on her beautiful brow, gently lifting aside 
the curls which covered it: but this never took 
place when Lady Seymour was in the room— 
mark that—no, not in a single instance. Sir 
Charles sometimes sat reading in a chair near 
the drawing-room window, and would, as Ellen 
passed him, fondly draw her toWards him and 
lrold her hands, while he appeared to converse 
with her in the most animated manner. If the 
door opened, and the poor wife came in, the 
hands were instantly released. 

As the spring advanced, the appearance of 
Lady Seymour, and more frequent visits of Mr. 
Blagden, led me to suppose her confinement 
drew near; she became later in rising in the 
morning, and Sir Charles and Ellen almost con- 
stantly took a very early fele-a-tefe walk in the 
park, from which they usually returned long 
before Lady Seymour made her appearance in 
the drawing room. 

A very handsome man, with a viscount’s co- 
ronet on his cap, was a frequent visitor in Up- 
per Brook Street. I doubted not but that he 
was an admirer of and suitor to the fair Ellen. 
Yet she slighted him; he was entirely indifferent 
to her: otherwise why did she often leave the 
drawing room during his very long morning 
visits and sit reading in the window of a room 


- upstairs, or playing with the baby in the nurse- 


ry, leaving her sister to entertain him? The 
reason was too evident; cruel and heartless El- 
len! My heart bled more and more for the poor 
wife; L absolutely began to hate Ellen. 

At length closed bedroom shutters, hurry and 
bustle, cart loads of straw, and the galloping 
chariot of Mr. Blagden, announced the accou- 
chement of Lady Seymour. All seemed hap- 
pily over before the house was closed for the 
right. 

Sir Charles and Ellen were in the drawing 
room together. The lady’s maid rushed into the 
apartment; L almost fancied I heard her exclaim 
‘*my lady is safe, and a fine boy.” So welldid 
the deceitful Ellen act her joy, she clasped her 
hands together, and then, in the apparent de- 
light of her heart, shook hands with the maid, 
who leftthe room directly. My heart was re- 
lenting towards her, as she was flying to follow 
the woman, no doubt with the intention of has- 
tening to the bedside of her sister; but no—she 
returned to tenderly embrace Sir Charles be- 
fore she quitted the drawing room. At such a 
time too! Oh, faithless and cruel Ellen! 

Sir Charles and Ellen were now more fre- 
quently together—more in love than ever.— 
They sang together, read together, walked to- 
gether, played with the little boy together, and 
nursed the new little baby in turns. ’ 
In due course of time, poor Lady Seymour 


affirm upon oath that the miniature was the 


‘lips, and then to her heart! Yes, I am quite 
sure she pressed it to her heart; no one cas de- 
ceive me in that particular. She did not indeed 
| think or guess that any eye observed her. But 
‘oh! Ellen, there was an eye over you that never 
slumbered, at least very seldom. Things had 
thus arrived at such a pass, that concealment on 
my part would have been criminal. My duty 
was clear,---an instant exposure without regard 
to the feelings of any one. But how could it 
be accomplished without personal danger. Sir 
Charles was a shot. I had seen a case of pistols 
arrive from John Marton and Son, Dover street; 
besides, he was big enough to eat me, so that 
putting myself forward was out of question. | 
had it---I would write to the Times and the 
True Sun, under the signature of “a Friend to 
Morality.” 

That very night I condensed these notes into 
three columns, as [ said to the editor, not to oc- 
cupy too great a space in his valuable journal; 
and early on the following morning I arose to 
dispatch my letters, when, what should greet 
my astonished senses, but, at the door of the 
Seymours, their travelling carriage with four 
post horses! What could it mean? I had seen 
no signs of packing; no trunks, or wagons!— 
What could it mean? I stood perfectly aghast; 
my eyes were fixed intently upon the carriage. 
Oh! L had it again, my wits never fail me—the 
murder was out. I need not write to the Times. 
Miss Ellen was discovered, and going to be sent 
off to school, or perhaps to ‘‘dull aunts and 
crouking rooks” in the country! 1 was glad to 
be spared the pain of forwarding the explana- 
tion; and yet—Good heavens! what was my sur- 
prise and profound mystification when Sir 
Charles appeared, handing in, first Lady Sey- 
mour, a beautiful flush on her countenance, ra- 
diant with smiles, and almost as quick and light 
in her movements as Ellen herseif—then the 
old nurse with the new baby: then Ellen, smi- 
ling as usual, and last of all Sir Charics got up- 
on the box, followed by the Viscount! ! and then 
off they drove as fast as the horses could carry 
them. My eyes and mouth continued wide op- 
en long «after they had turned the corner into 
Park Lane. I was at my wits end; at sea with- 
out ayudder. What could all this possibly por- 
tend? The little boy was left behind too! and 
all the servants, with the exception of one of 
the lady’s maids, and Sir Charles’ own man.— 
Could it be that Ellen was going to be palmed 
off upon the poor deceived Viscount? But 
why then should they go out of tuwn to be mar- 
ried? why had not I seen the least glimpse of a 
lawyer, or any prep«fation for a frousseau? and 
why did the new baby go with them? tha: could 
not be of much use at a wedding. No, that 
could not be it. Where could they be going? 
I passed a restless day, a sieepless night. The 
next morning I grew desperate, and was onthe 
point of sallying forth in my cap and dressing 
gown to Knock at the door of the deserted man- 
sion, and demand satisfaction of the butler, 
when who should I pounce upon at the door, 
but my old friend General Crossby. It was de- 
vilish unlucky, but I was obliged to ask him up. 
intended to call on my friends, the St. Le- 
gers, over the way this morning,’’ said he, 
**but I find they are gone to Portsmouth.” _ 

Portsmouth, are they? that’s very cu- 
rious,” said I, interrupting him, “Do you know 
the family?” asked I, with something like agi- 
tation. 

“| have known Sir Charles St. Leger all his 


life; he married Fanny Spenser, a daughter of 
Admiral Spenser.” 

“Good God!” 

‘*Why are you surprised?” asked he grave- 
ly. 
“Why, General, 1 must be candid with you; 
truth and honour compel me to : disclosure, 
which, | am sure will, asa friend of the family, 
cause you exceeding pain.” 
now surprised in his turn. 

“Good heavens?” he ejaculated, ‘‘Nothing 
has happened to Mrs. Murray or the child, I 
hope.” 

**{ don’t know who you mean by Mrs. Mur- 
ray,’ 1 replied with great seriousness. ‘‘It is 
of Lady St. Leger and her sister that Lam about 
to speak.” And I then told him every circum- 
stance of guilt, with her corroborating proofs, 
to which I had been so unwilling a witness ; 1 
told him all without disguise; to all of which 
he listened, as [ thought, very calmly, apathet- 
ically indeed, considering he was a friend of the 
family; but on the conclusion of my recital, to 
my great dismay he arose, put on his hat, and 
looking at me sternly, said, “Sir, the lady whom 
you have thus honoured by so great a share of 
your attention is not the intriguante you sup- 
pose, is not the paramour of Sir Charles St. 
Leger, but is no other than his wife and my god, 
daughter. I wish you, Sir, a good morning.” 

“Wife! God-daughter!” [ repeated in a faint 
voice. ‘But, General, for God’s sake, one in- 
stant, the elder lady?” ‘Is Lady St. Leger’s 
elder sister, the wife of the gallant Captain Mur- 
ray, whore absence on service she has been for 
some time lamenting. His ship bas arrived at 
Portsmouth, and they are all gone to meet him.” 
lic had reached the door; I was in an agony ; my 
hair stood on end;—“One word more, the Vis- 
count?” “Is Captain Murray’s eider brother. 
And before I take my leave, permit me to wish 
you a better occupation than clandestinely 
watching the actions of others; of misinterpret- 
ing the actions of an amiable and virtuous lady, 
and traducing the character of an estimable man, 
whose refinement of feeling you have neither 
mind to understand norappreciate. Sir, 1 wish 
you again a good morning.” 

What would I not have given at that moment 
of shame to have been on my travels down the 
bottomless pit- Any where rather than on the 
first oor at Brook-street. I was positively at 
my wits end, 

I hung my head, compictely.abashed, discom- 
fitted—1 had nothing to say, absolutely nota 
word—and was thoroughly ashamed of myself 
and my ingenuity. Nad I possessed a tail, I 
should have slunk off with it hanging down be- 
tween my legs, in the manner I have seen a dis. 
comfited dog do: butI had no such expressive 
appendage, and I could only ejaculate to my- 
self at intervals during the whole of the next 
three days, 

“God bless my soul! what a false scent I have 
been on! <And for a bachelor gentleman too, 
not at allgiven toinvention! Yet how was I to 
guess that a wife could be in love with her hus- 
band? There is some excuse for me after all. 
God bless my soul!” 

P. S. The St. Legers are returned—Captain 
Murray is with them---French blinds are put- 
ting up all over the house, “Othello’s occupa- 
tion is gone,” can’t stand it --off to the conti- 
nent. 


From the American Monthly Magazine, 
THE OMNIBUS.—A Sxetcu. 


Omnibus incutiens blandum per pectora amorem. 


Luce. i. 20. 
An omnibus inspiring sweet love into his bosom. 


It was about four o’clock, in the afternoon of 
avery wet, warm, and blue-devilish day, in the 
summer of 1832, that a young gentleman, in- 
debted to nature for a person by no means 
frightful to look upon—to fortune, for a large 
stfliciency of the goods of this world—and to 
his father, for the romantic appellative of John 
Atherton Hastings, mounted the unstable steps 
of an omnibus, at the corner of Pine street and 
Broadway. The vehicle was without a tenant; 
all such of my readers, therefore, as are con- 
versant with the ways of those modern helps to 
pedestrians, will at once conceive that its pro- 
gress was none of the most speedy; and that 
time is allowed, to say a few words of the indi- 
vidual who has just taken possession. 

He was by birth a Virginian; rich, as has been 
hinted; just emancipated from college and his 
minority ; modest to excess—indeed the develop- 
ment of this quality in his organization, might 
be called bashfulness; strangely addicted to 


blushing; not loquacious at any time, but in the 


presence of females, especially young ones, not 
much more talkative than an oyster; and, to 
conclude, very apt to be flurried by sudden and 
unexpected occurrences. He had arrived in 
New York but two or three days previous, with 
the intent to enlarge his mind by an assiduous 
jobservation of matters and things in general, as 
they appear in that great metropolis; and espe- 


The General was/ cially of the theatres, opera, fashions, Broadwa 


and the city hotel, where he had established his 
quarters. 

‘Taking the stops and the slow pace into con- 
sideration, the omnibus may be fairly supposed 
by this time to have reached Maiden lane; and 
John Atherton Hastings was fast sinking into a 
reverie of no particular character, when his 
thoughts were suddenly turned in a new direc. 
tion, by an abrupt halt and the opening of the 
loor; humiliating reflection, that such a com. 
non place incident should have power over the 
vorkings of man’s lofty intellect! But we won’t 
tnlarge upon that just now. The door opened, 
# has been mentioned; and the young Virgin- 
an’s incipient speculations.as to the idosyn- 
twasies of the new-comer, were cut short by the 
ipparition of a bundle of female hab:liments, at 
he top of which was a close calash, of green 
sik, with a thick veil hanging from it in front, 
aid, at the other extremity, at least one very 
nat little foot; a fact of which the disclosure 
wa unavoidably made in the process of step- 
pirg into the vehicle. John Atherton Hast- 
ings was on the point of undergoing a fele-a-tete 
wth a woman, shut up in a moving apartment 
o' five feet by eleven. 

The door was shut with a bang; the figure 
alvanced and seated itself opposite the young 
suthern; the horses moved on; and his face as- 
simed the colour of England’s meteor banner. 
“he veil worn by the stranger was thick enough 
t defy his gaze, if he had ventured to look, 
vhich he did not; but he felt in his inmost soul 
tiat eyes of some sort or other were fixed on 
lis blushing countenance. 

The embarrasment was, perhaps, mutual for 
atime; but that of the lady soon passed away, 
ifsuch was the case; his alarm probably gave 
haan equal degree of courage; there was a 
slght motion under the huge cloak that en- 
viloped her form; then, an exceeding white, 
snall hand, peeped from beneath its folds; and, 
i another moment, the hand was raised, the veit 
tvitched aside, and a young, lovely, and laugh- 
ing face shone out like the silver moon from 
urder a cloud, of which the most remarkable 
fatures were two large, black, mischievous 
eyes, and a small red mouth, which rivalled them 
in the playful malice of its expression. John 
Atherton Hastings looked up; blushed deeper 
than. ever; and, fora moment wished himself 
safe in his college once more, poring over a 
volume of Euclid, or (which is much less read- 
uble,) one of Don Telesforo Trueba’s novels. 

Silence remained unbroken for several min- 
utes; his alarm began to subside, at finding him- 
self not only unhurt, but not likely to come to 
any very desperate harm; and, after two or three 
efforts, he succeeded in raising his eyes once 
more. Those of his pretty companion were 
now cast down, but he felt certain that such was 
not the case a moment before; the sweet little 
mouth seemed ready to melt into a smile, and 
the aspect of things in general was so encourag- 
ing, that he ventured to utter, ‘Allow me,” 
and to take from the other white hand, (which, 
by this time, had also emerged’ from its hiding 
place,) a small, silk umbrella dripping wiih 
moisture. The courtesy was repaid with a slight 
bow, a glance from the bright black eyes, 
which now seemed much less formidable in their 
expression, and a barely perceptible severing of 
the pretty red lips, which he was content to re- 
ceive as equivalent to a“Thank you.” John 
Atherton Hastings began to suspect that an om- 
nibus might be as pleasant a place as a small, 
uncarpeted, fourth-story room ina college. 

His second attempt was, of course, an obser- 
vation upon the weather; and this called up 4 
decided smile, and an audible “Very unpleasant, 
indeed, sir.” The collegian thought conversa- 
tion a dreadfully awkward affair to manage, and 
silence resumed its sway; the lady perceived 
the necessity of making a demonstration, know- 
ing that where people have nothing to say, eve- 
ry moment increases the difficulty, and a small, 
prettily-bound volume made its appearance ; it 
was one of the annuals, and, luckily, one too 
that Hastings had never seen; his courage revi- 
ved, and a remark was hazarded, which happily 
met with favour and a responsible answer; a de- 
licate finger was gently insinuated among the 
leaves, and the youth, taking this for an over 
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ture, put away the umbrella, reached forth his 

hand, and possessed himself of the volume. 
i train, and the 

Matters are now in exce ’ a 
reader will have the goodness to arene ; 
rest of the interview to his own liking. ad 
enovgh to say, that, all things considered, ; e 

arties made themselves very agreeable; tha 
any third person coming in at this aig | 
would have taken them for acquaintances 0 
several weeks’ standing; that smiles had grown 
into fair samples of laughter; and that mpen Se 
yehicle stopped, far up in Broadway, the door 
opened, and a gentleman made his aepeneeness 
in whom the lady appeared to recognize 4 fat ° 
er, or uncle, or some sort of protector, resume 
her umbrella and got out, John Atherton Has- 
tings did not know which to confound most 
heartily—the omnibus for stopping at all, or his 
own stupidity in ascertaining name and 

i of his charming companion. 

once more alone, and his thoughts 
were exceedingly pleasant; he had, indeed, 
taken no steps to secure a renewal of the ac- 
quaintance; but he hoped to accomplish that 
very desirable end, somehow or other, and he 
felt proud and happy in going over again the 
incidents of the ride, in which he had acquitted 
himself with so much heroism and gallantry.— 
John Atherton Hastings firmly resolved never 
again to be in the least afraid ofa woman. 

A few moments more brought him to his own 
place of destination; the machine stopped, and 
he rose to get out; as he did so, his eye was 
caught by a glittering object, lying amidst the 
straw that in rainy weather serves as a carpet 
in those travelling houses; he picked it up, and 
found that it was a very small, handsome pock- 
et book, with a polished steel clasp; of course 
it belonged to the lovely and lively stranger, 
and would, no doubt, prove the means of disco- 
vering who she was. With a thrill of delight, 
he placed it beside his own, in the pocket of 
his surtout, and went on his way rejoicing, and 
full of gratitude to the omnibus. 

It is painful to have to say, that his expecta- 
tions were not fully realized; he found, indeed, 
a name—and avery pretty one, too—written 
within the treasure, and also a lock of beautiful 
dark hair, enclosed in a small dark frame, with 
a glass, attached to the inside of one of its co- 
vers; he learned indeed, that the book was the 
property of a certain Catherine Somerville, but 
all his researches were fruitless in ascertatning 
the residence, or even the very existence of any 
such personage. For weeks, and indeed months 
he employed himself in the search, but to no 
purpose; Longworth’s directory gave him no 
clue to the incognita; and of the four or five 
hundred persons whom he teazed with inqui- 
ries, no one could give him any intelligence of 
a Mr. Somerville, likely to have a daughter, and 
such a daughter as his own lost and lamented 
Catherine. 

He might, indeed, have advertised the pock- 
et-book in the papers; but this measure either 
did not occur to him, or; if it did, he cared not 
to resort to it; perhaps he had _ no great inclina- 
tion to give up his treasure without securing an 
interview with the fair proprietor, and feared 


that an advertisement would only bring forward | 


some brother, or father, whose thanks he should 
consider by no means a fair equivalent. Be 
that as it .may, advertise he did not; and his 
hopes grew every day fainter and fainter. 

It was about three months after the date of 
that memorable encounter, that circumstances, 
or, to speak more correcily, another heavy show- 
er of rain, induced him to enter an omnibus once 
again. This time the huge conveyance was 
full at its entrance; thatis, full in the opinion 
of all the passengers; the driver practically an- 
nounced his conviction that it would hold five 
or six more, by taking in all that offered. Our 
friend soon found himself very unpleasantly si- 
tuated, between a stout gentleman, whose tho- 
roughly-soaked great-coat imparted to the col- 
legian’s garments and person more wet than 


- warmth, and another gentleman, not at all stout 


whose sharp elbows made an extremely unplea- 
sant impression upon his ribs. In fact, before 
he had ridden a hundred yards, John Atherton 
Hastings had heaped on the omnibus nearly as 
Many curses, and was now on the point of con- 
cluding to give up his place, and * bide the pi- 
tiless pelting” without, when his ear was sud- 
denly struck by the sound of the name with 
which his feelings and hopes were so closely 
mingled. Catherine Somerville was decidedly 
mentioned by one of two dashing-looking young 
men who had come in within a few minutes,— 
Our young friend concluded to stay where he 
was, for the present. 


|. At length there was a ring of the bell, and 
the omnibus stopped;several got out, and among 
them, he who had spoken that word of power. 
Our Virginian did the same, accidentally reveng- 
ing himself, in his haste, on his sharp-elbowed 
neighbour, by planting the heel of his boot pre- 
cisely upon the most sensitive corn in that per- 
son’s possession; without stopping, however, to 
offer any apology, he descended the steps and 
pursued the young stranger on whom his hopes 
were just at this time suspended. Bashfulness 
was forgotten in his anxiety, and he boldly ad- 
dressed, without blushing, a person he never 
had seen before. 

‘* I must beg your forgiveness, sir, for the li- 
berty I am taking, but you mentioned the name 
of—of—a person—a lady—whom it is impor- 
tant for me tosee. Ihave been seeking her 
for several months, but in vain. You would 
impose upon me the most lasting obligation, 
by.favouring me with the address of that lady 
—G& Miss Somerville.” ‘The stranger appear- 
ed’ a good deal surprised, a suspicious, 
and somewhat affronted, and it was evident 
that his first impulse wasto give a cool and 
rather uncivil reply; but he was a good-natur- 
ed fellow, andwhen he.took time to reflect 
on the agitation, the earnestness, and above all, 
the extremely genteel look of the person who 
thus addressed him, his heart relented; and 
after a little parley, he consented to tell our 
Virginian all he knew; which, in truth, was 
but very little. His acquaintance with Miss 
Somerville was exceedingly slight, he said; she 
was from Boston, and now on a visit to one 
of her friends in New-York; the address of that 
friend he gave, and then John Atherton Has- 
tings, with many thanks, made his bow and 
wended his way, with his faith in the virtue 
and excellence of the omnibus more firmly es- 
tublished than ever. 

In the evening he knocked at the door of 
the house which contained his now discovered 
incognita; his agitation was absolutely oppres- 
sive, and the rat-tat-too of the knocker was 
scarcely louder than that kept up by his heart. 
A servant appeared; ‘*Miss Somerville?” “* not 
at home.” Here was a disappointment, “When 
wouldhe be certain to find her. within?”?— 
“She was to leave town the next day at four 
o’clock; would probably be at home all the 
morning.” Mr. Hastings left his card, and 
would call at eleven: andthen he went to the 
theatre, not to enjoy the play, but simply be- 
—_— he knew not what else to do with him- 
self. 


The City-hall clock struck eleven the next 
morning, as our Virginian once more lifted the 
knocker at number in Broadway: Miss 
| Somerville was at home, in the drawing-room, 
,and alone. The servant ushered him to the 
door of the apartment, threw it open, and an- 
nounced “Mr. Hastings.” The lady was stand- 
ing at the window, performing some nameless 
and delicate duty to several rare exotics, whose 
fragrance perfumed the air: the young man 
rushed forward—-his movement was too quick 
and abrupt to say he advanced—exclaiming, 
“How delighted I am to find you at last,” when 
she turned and presented to his bewildered 
gaze a very beautiful set of features indeed, but 
not at all those ofhis lovely unknown! He 
stood as if rooted tothe floor; blundered out 
some vague attempt at an apology: and wished 
himself and the omnibus somewhere in the inte- 
rior of Caffraria. 

“I beg ten thousand pardons, Miss—Madam 
—I am sure—I—that is, I thought—I wished to 
see Miss Catherine Somerville.”? *‘* You do see 
Miss Catherine Somerville,” answered the lady. 
John Atherton. Hastings began to blush, and 
luok like a fool; and then, not knowing what 
better to do, made several bows, and retreated 
with all possible haste, repeating his efforts to 
utter something at least in the shape of an ex- 
planation. By the time he had reached the 
door he was not very distinctly advised whe- 
ther his hand or his foot was the proper instru- 
ment wherewith to open it; succeeded, however, 
in turning the handle, and rushed out likea 
madman, overturning in his precipitate flight 
the footman, who just then was coming in with 
a saiver loaded with costly glasses, decanters, 
and goblets, of which, inanother moment, not 
one was smashed into less than seven distinct 
fragments. How he got outof the house, our 
Virginian never precisely knew; but out he did 
get, somehow or other, and hurrying to his 
hotel, shut himself up in his own room, and en- 
acted the part of a lunatic for the rest of the day. 

Time will wear out the deepest griefs; at any 
rate, it wore out the mortification and rage of 


the collegian. In the spring of the next year, 
he was again in New-York, and again (so the 
fates willed) took a seat one day in an omni- 
bus. There were three or four passengers; and 
his ride, altogether, was pleasant enough. He 
got out at the corner of Broome-street, and the 
first man he met, full in the face, as he stepped 
from the vehicle, was one of his class-mates at 
college. Hastings!’ exclaimed one, and 
“ Waiters,” the other. “Why, Jack, where 
have you come from?’ said Walters; and “Wal- 
ters, my dear fellow, what the deuse brings you 
to New York?” answered Hastings; and then, 
by way of obtaining satisfactory answers to these 
and several other mutual queries, the young 
men linked arms, and betook themselves to a 
stroll. The conversation that then ensued is in 
no way likely to prove instructive or entertain- 
ing to readers in general, save and except one 
small piece of information elicited by our hero; 
to wit, that Richard Walters was on his way to 
Boston, with his sister, anda young lady who 
had been staying for more than three months at 
his father’s house in Virginia,’‘6n a visit to the 
sister aforesaid; the object of the present jouv- 
ney being areturn of that visit by one of equal 
duration, on the part of Miss Walters, to her 
friend and late guest, Miss Catherine Somer- 
ville. Thereader may fancy the sudden effect 
of this bit of intelligence, on the susceptible 
heart of John Atherton. The result was, that 
in less than ten minutes he had told all his per- 
plexities to his friend, and both were striding 
as fast as their legs could transport them, in the 
way that led to the house where the glasses had 
suffered frorh Hastings’ impetuosity, and at 
which Miss Somerville and her friend Miss 
Walters were staying during their brief resi- 
dence in New York. 

Waiters had heard, from Miss Somerville, of 
the strange caper played off by his present com- 
panion; but that young lady, with very com- 
mendable delicacy, had always refused to men- 
tion the name of her eccentric visitor, and he 
therefore knew nothing of Atherton’s agency in 
the matter; touching the pocket-book, he could 
give no explanation. 

But if he could not, Miss Somerville could; 
and she did, too. It was undoubtedly her chat- 
tel; the gift of a very dear brother, ‘an officer in 
the navy, and just at the time on service in the 
Mediterranean. It was his hair that the locket 
contained, and the young lady with large black 
eyes and the mischievous mouth was her, Cath- 
arine Somerville’s, cousin. At the time of the 
adventure which formed the opening scene of 
this drama of misadventures, the said cousin, 
Harriet Evertson, was about departing for 

harleston, where she resided: the eventful 
ride in the omnibus was one of her wild frolics; 
the abstraction of the pocket-book was partly 
another, and partly the result of a certain -sup- 
posed secret affection, cherished, in spite of her 
teeth, by Miss Harriet Evertson, for the young 
sailor whose hair it contained; her design was 
to take out the glossy ringlet, have another in- 
serted, and then restore the book to its*rightful 
owner;but this design was frustrated,as has been 
seen, by its loss in the omnibus; and the time of 
her departure was too near at hand to admit of 
any steps for its recovery. 

Such was the account given by Miss Catha- 
rine Somerville, partly from facts that had re- 
cently come to her knowledge, and partly con- 
jectural. ‘There is nothing more to be ‘old, 
save that our Virginian having nothing especial 
to keep himself and his horses in New York, ac- 
companied his friend and the two ladies to Bos- 
ton; that in process of time there was a wedding, 
and that both John Atherton Hastings and his 
pretty wife Catharine, very often exclaim, with 
a ¢mile that does not betoken much of unhappi- 
ness, ‘*qne may do a worse thing sometimes, than 
take a ridein an omnibus.” 


FREYA THE FEARLESS. 
THE BLACK BUCCANEER OF BARBADOES, 

During the years 1810 and 1811, I possessed 
a tolerable good berth on board the “Fire Fly,’’ 
a new schooner, mounting twelve guns, eight 
nines,and four six pounders. She was a remark- 
ably fine vessel, sharp in the bows, a splendid 
sailer, and of the most exquisite mould that | 
think Ihave ever seen. Herrun from the stem 
to stern was in such perfect good taste,and there 
was such a proportionate, yet almost impercep- 
tible rise in her quarter-deck and forecas'le, 
which added to the elegant and symmetrical 
form of her hull, the delicate tapering of her 
upper spars, the tauntness and exactitude of her 
standing, and the neatness of her general trim, 
excited an astonishing degree of pleasure and 


admiration in the eyes of every real sailor that 
looked upon her. Our station curing these two 
years was the West Indies. 

We sailed from Kingston on the 17th, of Octo- 
ber, 1810, and stood away tothe south-eastward, 
with a bright azure sky anda smooth sea. Our 
cruize was to be one of six months, between 
eight and thirty-four degrees N. latitude, and 
forty and seventy of W. longitude, and we were 
amply provided with every thing that might be 
necessary. Our craft had been newly coppered, 
and wth fresh paint and bunting flying, we 
made a most gallant appearance, in going out 
of the harbour. 

About this time, a pirate, unusually fortunate 
and audacious, had chosen to make the West In- 
dia seas a scene of his depredations. <A great 
many heavily laden ships of all nations, and 
from all parts of the world, fell into his hands. 
The crews were generally treated in the most 
barbarous manner, often their lives were sacri- 
ficed, or they were subjected to the most cruel 
tortures. 

This rascal was known through the islands by 
the name of the ‘Black Buccaneer of Barba- 
does;” that fanciful piece of alliteration having 


been assigned to him, first because he was born. 


in that island, and next, because his distinguish- 
ing colours were sable. His mode of proceed- 
ing was this: under the flag of some friendly 
nation, he used to decoy every vessel that he 
thought he could master into his power, then 
when they were alongside of him, down went 
the assumed ensign, and up went his own black 
bunting. The conflict was seldom of long du- 
ration: of boarding he was very fond, and at it 
very expert. A thousand varying statements 
were made of his vessel and force. By some, 
the former was described as a large schooner, 
carrying eighteen guns: by others as a power- 
ful brig of twenty, and again as a small frigate 
of four-and-twenty. His crew was computed at 
between two and three hundred, and some went 
so far as to make it amount to a much larger 
number. However, all agreed in maintaining 
that he wasa most bloody and truculent fellow, 
and, that his vessel was one of the fastest sail- 
ers known. Many insisted that no man would 
be suffered to infest the ocean with such daring 
impunity, and to defy the power of the law with 
such barefaced effrontery, unless protected by 
some evil spell. Some even rumoured that he 
had disposed of his soul to the Evil one in con- 
sideration of his protection, or hinted that he 
was the very devil himself, in propria persona. 
His nom de guerre, of ‘* Freya the Fearless,” 
added to the general terror; and the fact strong- 
ly asserted to by the way, that one day he was 
seen twenty leagues to the eastward of the 
Bermudas, in a heavy squall; with his maintop- 
mast down, and ina most perilous condition, 
and the same evening running between Guada- 
loupe and Dominica, corroborated the reports 
of that mystical character which had so readily 
been assigned to him, 

I was told, when in Jamaica, by a person who 
knew him well, that he was a Spanish Creole, 
of gigantic stature and fierce aspect; that his 
crew was composed of refugees, and vile cha- 
racters, of all nations, men whose crmes and 
violent dispositions had exiled them from their 
several countries, to the amount of one hundred 
and ninety, or two hundred, and that knowing, 
were they caught, gibbets and ropes would be 
their-only greeting on reaching the shore, they 
were fierce and desperate to the last degree.— 
The accounts of the pirate’s force, as I observed 
before, were so vague and contradictory that no 
reliance could be placed on them. We went 
off, notwithstanding, with no small expectation 
of coming up with, taking and bringing him 
into port. 

After two day’s sail, with a smart breeze at 
N. N. W. before which we made good way, the 
wind chopped round to the east, and after much 
fluctuation settled on the N. E. by E. Towards 
the evening of the 20th, adense bank of rainy, 
bhue clouds, rose majestically to the windward, 
picturing that quarter of the ocean of an inky 
hue, and marking out the horizon with its white 
spray with great distinctness. The breeze be- 
gan to flag and grow: capricious, and seemed in- 
clined to blow up into a gale, so our topgallant 
clew-lines were manned, and the royal yards sent 
down on deck. ’ 

The night was as dark as pitch. The wind 
had gone down, and left us with heaps of heavy 
vapour right over head, The moon was strug- 
gling hard among groups of ragged clouds and 
cold gray mists, but every now and then a long 
and solitary pale beam would burst out, and light 
up a strip of sea in the distance, showing us the 
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tumbling waves gleaming and flashing like li- 
quid silver, and then it would fade gradually 
away, and appear quite unexpectedly in ano- 
ther place. The duil glimmering of the sky, 
and the heavy, monotonous sound of the sea, 
dashing up against the bows and cutwater, had 
a lulling effect upon the senses of all on deck, 

About ten o’clock, the look-out on our star- 
board bow thought he saw something like a 
speck in the southwestward, and communicated 
his discovery to Peter Luff, the officer of the 
watch. While he was speaking, a man stationed 
in the foretop sung out, 

“ Sail, ho?” 

“ Where away?” 

“Right on our lee bow sir,” returned the 
man. 

What kind of craft is she?”’ 

‘*I can’t distinguish, sir. While you were 
speaking, aheap of mists drove smack before 
lier.” 

Of course, we were all bustle immediately. 
Just as I jumped hastily on deck, a misty moon- 
beam glanced out from a silvery break, in one 
of the clouds to leeward, about two cables’ 
length ahead of the “Fire Fly,” and glided 
along the heaving expanse of water right in the 
stranger’s direction. We looked out with impa- 
tience as it sailed along, till at last it settled 
upon him, and lighting up the sea in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood, a white sail was distinctly 
to be seen, in the quarter where it had been 
first discovered. 

The officers began to collect in close groupe 
on the quarter deck, scanning the object of our 
curiosity, some with glasses, and the remainder 
with their unaided eyes. 

‘© Tack,” said our skipper, in an under tene, 
and we tacked accordingly; and as we brought 
the ship’s head up to meet the wind, the water 
rushing up to, and flashing beneath our bows, 
flung at intervals with sudden splash upwards, 
a shower of fairy moonlit gems. The stranger 
was not long before he caught he caught a 
glimpse of us, and tacked likewise, standing 
partly in our direction, for his course when first 
seen, was S. W. inclining S. As he came bow- 
ling along, we could discern by a Jittle help 
from the partial moonlight, and a great deal from 
our glass, that the vessel was a large brig, un- 
der courses, jib and topsails, the latter single 
reefed. 

*‘ Starboard!” said our captain, as soon as he 
was enabled to make out these particulars. 

“Starboard, ’tis sir,” returned our man at the 
wheel. 

‘Now keep her steady for a little while.— 
Boatswain’s mate, pipe to quarters.” 

“Aye, aye, sir.” 

We soon came up within hailing distance.— 
The brig had got across our bows, and he was 
now pulling away at his lee braces, and short- 
ening sail. I was trying through the night glass 
to make out her bunting.. I counted nine ports 
in her broadside, and after a great difficulty 


' perceived the scarlet stripes and white stars of 


the United States. Meanwhile he had backed 
his main-topsail, and we hailed her. 

“Ho! the brig, ahoy—a 

“Hillo!’ came faintly through the gloom. 

vessel is that?” 

“The American gun-brig ‘Snarler,” from 
Boston.” 

**Very well! Where are you bound to” 

“Rio Janeiro. 

All very good,’ said our skipper, in an under 
tone, taking his trumpet from his mouth, after 
he had desired them to send a boat on board us. 
‘You put a good face on it—but for all that, I 
am thinking you’re little better than you should 
be. What do you think, my lad, (to me,) of 
the account that he has given of himself?” 

‘I’m much of your opinion,’ said 1; ‘those are 
not the colours the fellow intends to fight un- 
der, depend upon it!’ 

‘Ten to one you’re right. You at the helm 
there, luff! luff up, luff sir! Mr. Brace, (our 
lieutenant,) cast loose the guns.’ 

We waited a long time, but nothing seemed 
to stir on board the brig. We hailed her a se- 
cond time, but got no answer: all was as still 
as the grave. ‘*This is our man, depend on it,” 
said Captain Taffril, ‘‘prepare yourselves, for 
we shall have atough bout of it. Take my 
word for it she’s not so quiet for nothing. — 
There’s a squall brewing, or l’'ma Dutchman, 
and at all events, it is better that we should be 
prepared for the worst.” . 

The brig came slowly and majestically on- 
‘wards, as if it had contained not a single living 
soul. All was quiet as death; she looked like 

huge grim giant, marching suddenly over the 


seas to battle; not a voice or an order to be 
heard, not even the creaking of a block, even 
the billows seemed to have given up, for a time, 
their nature, and in place of their usual wild 
dash, only gave forth something like a low, sud- 
den growl, as they washed heavily up against 
her bows and sides. Up she came nearer and 
nearer, until the lazy folds of the ensign at her 
gaff could be seen to slowly expand their gor- 
geous assembly of stars and stripes, with a fierce 
and dignified undulating movement. 

‘‘The rogue thinks to wear across our bows, 
I suppose,” said Taffril, “but he shall find him- 
self deucedly mistaken. Starboard your helm, 
—starboard! Mr. Brace, attend forward; and 
you, larboard guns, keep yourselves brisk and 
ready.” 

“Before we had shortened sail the brig open- 
ed her fire, and sent her larboard broadside, rat- 
tling and cutting along, right for our head and 
bows. Crash came the shot, and I could hear 
the grinding of the splinters, as they were shav- 
ed up from the decks, and off from the bul- 
warks, with a “fearful distinctness. Groans, 
smoke, fire stamping, and uproar followed, and 
in the middle of the bustle, I jumped to our 
men at the guns, and strove hard by a vigorous 
exertion of voice and action, to excite them to 
pay the rascals well, in return for what they had 
given us. 

We had both bore up with the wind nearly 
on our quarter; we now ported the helm, and 
rounded to, pouring in our larboard broadside 
upon his quarter. 1 could see that we had done 
a good deal of mischief, as noise and execrations 
rose from all parts of her decks. Smothering 
clouds of smoke began to ascend into the mur- 
ky air, and curl about our rigging, while the 
flashing light of the artillery, momantarily illu- 
minating both ships with a fierce red light, pic- 
tured the open port holes and bristling guns 
with a beautiful exactitude, marking out the 
mast, yards, and every implement, as vividly as 
if a body of phosphoric air had sketched them 
out in fire, and shadowing the upraised ports, 
channels, and cabin windows. Down came the 
ensign of America to the deck in a trice, and a 
large sable flag was hoisted up in its stead. Up 
it rose to the extremity of the gaff, and like a 
funeral pall expanded lazily in the breeze. The 
pirate vessel had brought to the wind again; we 
ranged under her lee, all our guns primed, load- 
ed, and pointed, and the men eager as so many 
hungry wolves to let fly at their antagonists. 

‘Now, steady my boys,” said our captain, 
‘this is no ordinary rascal that we are dealing 
with.—Mr. Brace, call away the boarders, send 
them up on the forecastle, and bid them creep 
low down behind the starboard bulwark.— 
That’s right, my fine fellows, take your wea- 
pons, and be off with ye forward! No noise 
now! no rushing! keep yourselves cool and 
steadv. When the word is given, start up all to- 
gether, and then board them in the smoke.— 
Mind, through the larboard fore-cabins. Helm 
a-port! poit, my man! That’s it! steady! you 
at the starboard side there, look to your guns!— 
Attention!—-Fire! Pepper the d -d 
thieves well! Old England and the British navy 
for ever! Hurrah, lads! hurrah!” 

Our broadside was poured in upon the brig 
with hearty cheers, and was almost instantly an- 
swered. The shot came thumping through our 
weather slde and went crashing along the deck. 
Showers of musket balls flew whistling about 
me, and the bullets from the heavy guns jump- 
ing bouncing away, in all directions, now strik- 
ing the carriage, bulwarks, and bits, and cover- 
ing us with shoals of splinters, and then mow- 
ing down, with fearful rapidity the poor fellows 
who were firing away with unabated ardour.— 
Good God! I feel sick at the mere recollection. 

While I was intently engaged in seeing what 
was going on on deck, I heard something split 
with a sudden sharp noise, as if a piece of wood 
had been snapped short in two. I looked in- 
sttnctively aloft, and had the mortification of 
seeing our foretopmast shot right through, and 
come whirling down with the velocity of light- 
ning, the shrouds and staps cracked and parted 
like lighted tow, and our men on the forecastle 
were sent capering about to escape the falling 
of the wreck, and the lashing of the flying cor- 
dage. All was smoke, fire, confusion. Drafts 
of hot sulphurous vapour gathered in thick 
wreaths, and made my eyes smart and ache, in 
a most painful way. The pirate, during all this 
time, looked like nothing but a huge, grey, un- 
definable mass, all her rigging and spars waving 
and darking, as the grey drifts of dense smoke 
faded and shifted about, and her gloomy hull, 


like some unwieldy monster of the deep, at 


short intervals vomiting forth sheets of red 
flame, which gleamed with such a lurid light, 
as a lamp might be supposed to throw forth, if 
placed in the midst of the cloud of fog. Just at 
this unfortunate moment, our steersman, who, I 
suppose, was as much blinded and confounded 
as | was, happened to let go the helm, and in 
consequence of having good way, we brooched 
to and came alongside of the pirate. 

During the confusion that reigned on board us 
from the wreck of the foretopmast, the rogue 
poured in about 50 men under our forecastle, 
and they began cutting and hacking at our rig- 
ging, like so many devils. Inthe light emitted 
by our artillery, they looked like a company of 
fiends, let loose, red hot from hell, for mischief. 
We turned upon them directly, and the hoarse 
cry, “We’re boarded on the bow,’ soon brought 
all our boarders on the forecastle. It was a des- 
perate combat, I even shudder now when I 
think of it, although three and twenty years age 
that the events occurred. Steel clinking “and 
glancing in all directions like so many lighten- 
ed flashes, blood streaming, pistols and muskets 
popping, and bayonets and boarding pikes 
clashing with an unremitting rapidity— groans, 
shrieks, and horrid imprecations, were mingled 
on every side. At last we contrived to get them 
overboard, after killing and wounding about one 
half, and losing a _— many men cn our side. 
—Poor Peter Duff was among the hurt; he re- 
ceived a deep sabre cut over his cheek. It was 
fortunate that the vessels separated. 

The litter and wreck about our forward gnns 
were partially eleared away, and we set to work 
with them with renewed energy and persever- 
ance. As yet, the brig was urtouched in every 
particular, as if she had been protected by 
some mighty spell of saving power. She filled 
her topsail, and began leisurely to fetch away, 
in order to put herself across our bows. I 
thought the game was up, and that the proud 
old British union would be shortly obliged to 
sweep the deck, as the carnage of our men was 
excessive; four out of the six guns on our lar- 
board side were rendered quite useless, on ac- 
count of the falling of the masts, and we had no 
means of extricating ourselves from this disa- 
greeable position. Luckily, however, a good 
shot flew smack through his foremast, a little 
below the fishes. A shout burst out from our 
lips as the tall pine, like alank giant, came 
tumbling down, and went flashing over into the 
sea, splashing up the water in silvery jets, and 
feathering it into a cascade. 

We worked away meantime with all our 
might. The shot, I could see, was telling fear- 
fully, and drilling great holes in his sides. His 
fire slackened a little, a cloud of smoke began 
to arise ominously from his main hatchway, it 
grew denser and denser. By and by we had 
the pleasure of seeing long streaks of yellow 
flame leap up, and hearing the splash, splash, 
splash, of buckets of water. We worked hard 
still, and peppered her without intermission.— 
Confusion and dismay seemed to prevail on 
board, gruff voices were issuing rapid orders, 
and the crew were plainly to be seen flying 
about from deck to deck, as if they were be- 
witched. A long pillar of scarlet fire now flew 
brilliantly upwards, it spread joyously to the 
right and left, and waved flickering about, lick- 
ing like a fiery serpent and crawling up the rig- 
ging and sails, which were soon in a blaze.— 
The roaring and humming of the fire in her 
hold began to redouble, and red stripes to look 
out at the ports. The guns one after the other 
become heated, and went banging off, and 
clouds of lurid smoke, pile above pile,rose ma- 
jestically far, far up into the illuminated firma- 
ment. The sea, the skies, the trembling bil- 
lows, the clouded moon, our shattered vessel, 
and its tattered rigging, our bloody decks, and 
even our very faces, were wrapped in one uni- 
form and brilliant scarlet light. The brig mean- 
while glowed like a red hot coal in a fiery fur- 
nace. Her bristling guns, her chains, her rais- 
ed ports, her stays, her wales, her anchors, and 
all her furniture were etched out so vividly, that 
to an excited imagination they seemed as if all 
had been bathed deeply in a flood of ruby light, 
while her sable ensign fluttered high in the 
smothering air, like an angel of death rejoicing 
over his sinking victims 

Her last hour rapidly approached. Our shot 
had sent in some of their planks, and the hissing 
waters were gaining hard upon them. Down!— 
down she went, stern foremost, the scarlet 
waves gurgling and tumbling above her, and the 
cries of her ill-fated crew ringing through the 
still midnight air. The flames gave a loud hiss, 


as they touched water, were suddenly extin- 


guished, her masts still kept burning, and fiz. 
zing, like a couple of blazing sticks, but sunk 
gradually, lower and lower. At last she gave 
a sickening lurch, the flashing water boiled and 
curled about like a whirlpool, and a deep ex- 
piring groan, emitted from the very bosom of 
the ocean, told that chief, crew, and vessel had 
gone to eternity. 
BILL ROGERS, 
Late of His Majesty’s ship ‘Fire Fly.” 


Sarurpay, 19, 1834. 


MAIL ROBBERY. 


A slip from the Post master at Hartford, Ct, | 


States, that the Albany Mail was stolen from 
the stage on the morning of the tenth inst, 
broken open and robbed of its contents. The 
Mail was delivered at the Post Office at Hart- 
ford about half past 12 at night, and placed 
under the boot of the stage, which left the city 
between one and two o’clock, A. M. The 
mail was undoubtedly taken from the carriage 
before it left the city, whilst standing before 
the public house, or engaged in taking in pas- 
sengers. The letter packages for Albany and 
the state of New York, the only ones contain- 
ed in the portmanteau, were broken open, and 
the most of them have been found in a mutilat- 
ed condition, about a mile and a half south of 
the city. A reward of fifty dollars is offered 
for the apprehension of the robbers. 


GREAT FLOOD IN OHIO. 

A letter to the Journal of Commerce, dated 
Circleville, Ohio, July 4.—states, that the 
Sciota river, swelled by heavy and renewed 
rains, had risen to a height only below that of 
the ‘great flood of 1832.” The corn and 
wheat in the Western bottoms of the river is 
entirely under water, comprising the best crop 
known in that section of country for years.— 
The latter was just fit for cutting, and indeed 
some had been already reaped when the freshet 
came and destroyed the whole. But the most 
destruction was effected upon the Corn, with 
which almost the whole of those rich bottoms, 
owned principally by large stock raising farm- 
ers, was planted. ‘Thousands of acres, in the 
highest state of cultivation, were in ten hours 
covered compietely over with water. Sheep, 
hogs and cattle, were swept away and drown- 
ed, principally of the former, to the amount of 
several hundreds. The bridges both at Colum- 
bus and at Circleville have been swept away 
by the onward rush of waters. 

The Ohio Canal has been also damaged to 
a great extent, above and below Circleville; 
but the exact amount of mischief is not known. 
The Columbus feeder is also broken, for three 
or four hundred yards, but the damage done on 
the main canal a little distance below, where 
the feeder joins it, is of a far greater extent, 
which it will take much time to get repaired 
ere boats can run clear through again. 

The ruin which this sudden overflowing of 
the water has brought upon the tenants to 
whom the bottom land was mostly hired, is 
not to be described. 


DEATH BY LIGHTNING. 

On the afternoon of Thursday last, about 
five o’clock, during the thunder storm, the 
Roman Catholic Chapel, Austin St., Charles- 
town, Mass. was struck by lightning. A school 
kept in the Chapel had been dismissed a short 
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time before, but many of the pupils remained 
in and about the building. The fluid first en- 
tered at a window in the girl’s room In the se- 
cond story, and killed two boys, then passed 
into the boy’s school room below out at a 
window to a post against which two boys were 
leaning, killing one of them. A girl was also 
stunned, and the circulation of her blood ap- 
peared to cease for some minutes; but being 
placed where the rain fell upon her, she soon 
recovered. Several other children were hurt, 
but not badly. ‘The boys killed were from 13 


‘to 16 years of age; their names were Mathews, 


a son of John Ray, and a son of Widow Mel- 


len. — 
SUICIDE. 

We understand (says the Boston Mercantile 
Journal) that the wife of the Rev. Mr. Storrs, 
of Braintree, committed suicide, this morning, 
by hanging. No particular cause is assigned 
for the act—but it is supposed that she was 
labouring under mental derangement at the 
time. 


RIOT AT NEWARK. 

The Newark Daily Advertiser of Saturday, 
furnishes us with the details of the recent riot 
in that town. It appears that the Rev. 
Mr. Weeks, pastor of the fourth Presbyterian 
Church, had given notice that he intended, on 
Fsiday evening, to deliver an Address on the 
Sin of Slavery. He was called upon by se- 
veral influental citizens, who urged upon him 
the propriety of withholding his address, as he 
must be aware, from the recent proceedings in 
N. York, that similar results might be pro- 
duced, if he persisted in his intentions. The 
reverend gentleman chose, however, to be go- 
verned by his own counsels, and we now pro- 
ceed to state the consequences of his rash and 
imprudent conduct:—** On the above mention- 
ed evening, an audience assembled in his 
church, when Mr. Weeks entered the pulpit, 
accompanied by a coloured man, who took a 
seat alongside of him. ‘The fact was ascer- 
tained outside, when a number of persons en- 
tered the church, and forcibly removed the co- 


loured man, and conveyed him to jail, where, | 


after some difficulty on the part of the jailer, he 
was locked up for the night. By this time, a 
mob of two or three thousand had assembled ; 
they proceeded todemolish the windows, and 


soon cleared the church, the pastor and his | 


wife, having, as we understand, jumped out of 
one of the windows. ‘The mob then entered 
the church and destroyed the pulpit and all the 
pews. They afterwards proceeded to the re- 
sidence of Mr. Weeks, where they were met 
by Gen. Dorsey, who informed them that there 
were only females in the house; and begged 
them to retire peaceably. They did so, but 
on passing the church, they broke the few re- 
maining windows and sashes which escaped 
the first attack, and also destroyed the rest of 


‘the pews.” 


The New York Gazette of yesterday says, 
in a postscript: —* We learn from a gentleman 
who left Newark yesterday morning, that a 
large mob again assembled on Saturday even- 
ing, in front of a barber’s shop, corner of Com- 
merce and Main streets, keptby a colored man, 
which they attempted to force open. Their 
design was frustrated by the timely arrival of 
the civil authorities, and they were soon dis- 
persed. 

After the affray, Mr. Weeks, who is repre- 
sented to be a good and pious man, issued the 


following note through the Newark Daily Ad- 
vertiser. | 


You will do mea favour, if you will please to state, 
for the in‘ormation of the public, that { am no advo- 
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eate for the amalgamation of colours, I believe that 
God, in making men of different colours, has suffi- 
ciently indicated the duty to us of keeping them se- 
parate, and of allowing of no intermarriages between 
them. I have not time for further explanation. 
Yours, WILLIAM R. WEEKS. 


ANOTHER ABOLITION RIOT. 

On Thursday night last a riot took place at 
Norwich, Connecticut. It appears that some 
person fiom Boston had the evening previous, 
preached an abolition sermon in the Rev. Mr. 
Dickerson’s first Presbyterian Church in that 
city, which passed off quietly. The next even- 
ing he made a second attempt whena mob, 


headed by a band, marched to the church, pro- 


ceeded up the broad aisle, took the parson from 
the pulpit, and forced him to march before 
them, at the same time playing the rogue’s 
march, till they actually drummed him out of 
the place, threatening if he ever returned again 
to ‘give him a coat of tar and feathers.” 


The Dansville Intelligencer of Friday says: 
—‘* A Tornado passed over part of Greenwood 
township, in this county, and Providence in 
Luzerne county, last week, which was quite 
destructive. The upper story of the house of 
Mr. Kistner in Greenwood, was carried away, 
and his barn was destroyed. A child sleeping 
on the unroofed and exposed floor, remained 
undisturbed, while other objects in the room 
were hurled into the air, and carried many 
rods.” 

Two hundred and eight deaths occurred in 
New York during the week ending on Satur- 
day last—a greater number than has occurred 
in one week for many months. Of the whole 
number 25 were occasioned by drinking cold 
water during the intense heat of the early part 
of the week, and 29 were by consumption, and 
22 by convulsions. Seventy-nine were in- 
terred in the burying ground connected with 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and 34 in Potter’s 
field. 


A SILVER MINE. 


A correspondent of the Albany Daily Advertiser, 
describes a silver mine in Mexico, that has been 
known to produce four millions of dollars annually. 
‘The main shaft, 450 yards deep, is now the only one 
in operation. Its present annual produce is about 
$1,800,000. 


Suppen Deatus.—-Upwards of thirty persons 
died in New York during Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, from the effects of the heat—many of 
them in consequence of drinking cold water. The 
Courier & Enquirer of yesterday, mentions one case 
thus:—** A man was carried up Charlton street from 
near the North River, and another died at the cor- 
ner of Morton and Hudson. The latter had been 
digging gravel ina cellar, a very cool place, and 
suddenly carne upon the side-walk, where the sun, 
was shining with such power thatthe mercury rose 
to 125 degrees. He had but little more than reach- 
ed the side-walk, when he fell, and was directly in 
a state resembling the collapse by cholera. ‘T'wo 
physicians were immediately called, who tried in- 
effectually to draw blood. Other remedies failed en- 
tirely, dnd after enduriag excruciating distress for 
two hours, the man died. He had arrived from 
Ireland but two weeks ago.” 


Watopre’s Sevect Lisrary.—We have before us 
the second namber of the new volume of this cheap 
and valuable periodical. It is devoted chiefly to that 
spirited, sketchy and interesting work, the ‘*Bubbles 
from the Brunnens of Nassau;” and our only regret 
is that we are unable to givean extract. ‘The Belles 
Lettres portion of the Library contains extracts from 
“the Doctor;” notices of new publications; literary 
criticisms, &c. The Library is conducted not only 
with taste and jadgment, so far as the selections are 
concerned, but the Editorial remarks and criticisms 
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generally prove the Editor to be a writer of taste 
and ability. 


STEAMBOAT DISASTER. 
On Sunday the 15th ult. the steamboat St. Louis, 


on her way down the river from Cincinnati, struck 
on a snag, not farfrom the shore, on the east side, 
near the Big Black Island, and in five minutes was 
filled with water over the top of her boilers. In this 
situation she became entirely unmanageable, and was 
floated with the current for ten miles, to the base of 
the promontory above Grand Gulf, where she was 
stopped, and in the evening was towed down by the 
Choctaw, ‘to a sand bar opposite the town. 


TWO WRETCHES. 

It is stated in the Courier & Enquirer thata 
lady of Brooklyn having some business to tran- 
sact for her husband, passed over to New York 
city, and while walking through Mulberry st. 


was overcome by the excessive heat and faint- 


ed away. Being unfortunately in the neigh- 
bourhood of theFive Points,two of the wretches 
infesting that quarter, very tenderly raised the 
unfortunate lady and conveyed her to some 
house in Orange street; where under the pre- 
tence of rendering her assistance, and whilst 
she continued insensible, they stripped her of 
almost every article of clothing, even to her 
shoes and stockings, and then ran off. On re- 
covering her senses, her terror and dismay at 
finding herself an inmate of a loathsome gar- 
ret, and ina condition which preveuted her 
leaving it, may be well imagined. She again 
relapsed into a state of insensibility, and while 
in that condition was found by Mr. Grath, the 
marshal, who came in, having the two culprits 
with their plunder in custody. From his state- 
ment at the office, it appeared that he very for- 
tunately was at a pawnbroker’s in Chatham 
street, in search of stolen goods, when the two 
wretches walked in to pledge the properiy, 
and commenced quarreiling about a division 
of the spoils. In order to settle the difference, 
he took them both into safe keeping,and return- 
ed twith hem to their house, where he disco- 
vered their victim as described. By his kind 
assistance she recovered, and after dressing 
herself, accompanied him to the Police Office, 
where her deposition was taken, and the cul- 
prits consigned to the care of Capt. Swain. 


SHOCKING DEATH. 

-A workman in one of the lime kilns in 
Whitemarsh township, Montgomery County, 
lost his life a few days since, under the follow- 
ing circumstances, as detailed in the German- 
town Telegraph: 


While in the act of measuring out fime, it seems 
that the arch gave way, and completely buried him 
beneath the burning stones. The weather was in- 
tensely hot, and the lime so much so as to require 
thick leather gloves to handle it; still the most untir- 
ing exertions were made by the friends of the unfor- 
tunate sufferer, to extricate him before life was ex- 
tinet; but their effurts were whoily fruitless. The 
groans and calls for belp of the wretched man for ten 
or fifteen minutes were truly heart-rending-—his 
distressed associates being compelled to be witnesses 
to the most excruciating agony, without the power 
to render effectual aid. When they at length suc- 
ceeded in extricating the body from the kiln, it pre- 
sented a shocking spectacle--the greater part being 
dreadfully burnt, and the head and shoulders disfig- 
ured by many severe contusions, which of themselves 
would have occasioned his death. The deceased was 
a young man, of good habits, and but recently from 
Philadelphia, where his parents reside. 


THE HEAT. 

Several hundred persons must have perished 
during the three first days of last week, in 
consequence of the excessive heat. The pa- 
pers from all parts of the country, contain me- 
lancholy notices upon the subject. From the 
Westchester papers received yesterday, we 


copy the following: : 


A death occurred in Westtown, by the excessive 
heat on Wednesday last, at the house of Mr. Geo. 


| 


Faueett. The deceased was a young man, and had 
veen employed during the previous part of the day 
in the arduous Jabor of hay-makj exerted him- 
self beyond his ability, itis to com- 
pete with his more robust and ly fellow labor- 
ers: and while overheated and in a profuse perspira- 
tion, imprudently drank of the water from a cold 
spring—which soon paralyzed him. His name was 
———~ ——, much respected. Dr. Brinton, of our 


borough, was immediately called for; but before he 
arrived on the spot, life was extinct. 
A stranger, named Wm. Spencer, aged about 26 
io died very suddenly on Tuesday afternoon of 
ast week, from Grinking cold water after excessive 
fatigue in the hay-making field. As he had been in 
the neighborhood but a short time, no paticulars as to 
his nativity or friends are known. He had been 
mowing for Mr. — Ramsey, near our borough, 
in West Goshen, with whom he employed himself 
on the morning of the day of his death. Should 
this notice meet the eye of his relatives or friends, 
they can obtain further particulars by calling on Mr. 
R. He had few clothes, and little money in his 
possession. 


The Little, Hard-Faced Old Gentleman. 


BY THEODORE §&. FAY. 


I was passing from my office one day, to in- 
dulge myself with a walk, when a little, hard- 
faced old man, with a black coat, broad-brim- 
med hat, velvet breeches, shoes and buckles, 
and gold-headed cane, stopped me, standing 
directly in my path. I looked at him. He 
looked at me. I crossed my hands before me 
patiently, forced my features into a civil smile, 
and waited the development of his intentions; 
not being distinctly certain, from his firm, deter- 
mined expression, whether he was “a spirit of 
health or goblin damned,” and whether his in- 
tents were ‘‘wicked or charitable’’—that is, 
whether he came to discontinue or subscribe, 
to pay a bill or present one, to offer a communi- 
cation or a pistol, to shake me by the hand or 
pull me by the nose. Editors now-a-days must 
always be on their guard. For my part, lam 
peaceable, and much attached to life, and should 
esteem it exceedingly disagreeable to be either 
shot or horsewhipped. Iam not built for ac- 
tion, but love to sail in quiet waters; cordially 
eschewing gales, waves, water-spouts, sea-ser- 
pents, earthquakes, tornadoes, and all such mat- 
ters, both on sea and land. My antipathy toa 
horsewhip is an inheritance from boyhood, It 
carried me across Czsar’s bridge, and through 
Virgiland Horace. I am indebted to it for a 
tolerable understanding of grammar, arithmetic, 
geography, and other occult sciences. It en- 
lightened me not a little upon many algebraic 
processes, which, to speak truth, presented, 
otherwise, but slender claims to my considera- 
tion. It disciplined me into a uniform proprie- 
ty of manners, and instilled into my bosom early 
rudiments of wisdom, and principles of virtue. 
In my maturer years, the contingencies of life 
have thrust me, rather abruptly, if not reJuc- 
tantly, into the editorial fraternity, (heaven bless 
them, I mean them no disrespect,) and in the 
same candor which distinguishes my former ac- 
knowledgments, I confess that visions of this in- 
strument have occasionlly obtruded themselves, 
somewhat forcibly upon my fancy, in the pa- 
roxysms of an article, dampening the glow of 
composition, and causing certain qualifying in- 
terlineations and prudent erasures, prompted by 
the representations of memory or the whispers 
of prudence. The reader must not fancy, from 
the form of my expression, that | have ever been 
horsewhipped. have hitherto escaped, (for 
which heaven be praised!) although my horizon 
has been darkened by many a cloudy threat 
and thundering denunciation. 

Nose-pulling is another disagreeable branch 
of the editorial business. To have any part of 
one pulled is annoying; but there is a dignity 
about the nose impatient even of observation or 
remark; while the act of taking hold of it with 
the thumb and finger, is worse than murder, and 
can Only be washed out with blood. Kicking, 
cuffing, being turned out of doors, being abused 
in the papers, &c., are bad, but these are mere 
minor considerations. Indeed many of my bro- 
ther editors rather pique themselves upon some 
of them, as a soldier does on the scars obtained 
in fighting the battles of his country. They 
fancy that, thereby, they are invested with 
claims upon their party, and suffer indefinite 
dreams of political eminence to be awakened in 
their bosoms. 1 have seen a fellow draw his hat 
fiercely down over his brow, and strut about, 
with insufferable importance, on the strength 
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. place in all articles on American literary pro- 


of having been thoroughly kicked by the ene- 
my. 
This is a Jongetligression, but it passed rapid- 
ly through tay Mind, as the little, hard-faced 
old getleman stood before me, looking at me 
with a piercing glance and a resolute air. At 
length, unlike a ghost, he spoke first: 

**You are an editor?”—k&c. 

A slight motion of acquiescence with my 
head, and an affirmative wave of my hand, a lit- 
tle leaning toward the majestic, announced to 
my unknown friend the accuracy of his conjec- 
ture. 

The little old gentleman’s face relaxed—he 
took off his broad-brimmed hat and laid it down 
with his cane carefully on the table, then seized 
my hand and shook it heartily. People are so 
polite and friendly when about to ask a favour. 

“ My dear sir,” said he, “this is a pleasure I 
have long sought vainly. You must know, sir, 
I am the editor of a theatrical weekly—a_ neat 
thing in its way—here’s the last number.” He 
fumbled about in his pocket, and p ced a 
red-covered pamphlet. 

“} have been some time publishing it, and, 
though it is admitted by all acquainted with its 
merits, to be clearly the best thing of the kind 
ever started this side of the Atlantic, yet peo- 
ple do not seem to take,much notice of it. In- 
deed my friends tell me, that the public are not 
fully aware of its existence. Pray let me be in- 
debted to you fora notice. I wish to get fairly 
afloat. You see, I have been too diffident about 
it. We modest fellows allows allow our inferi- 
ors to pass us often. I will leave this number 
with you. Pray, pray give it a good notice.” 

He placed in my hands the eleventh number 
of the “North American Thespian Magazine,” 
devoted tothe drama, and also to literature, 
science, history, and the arts. On reading over 
the prospectus, I found it vastly comprehensive, 
embracing pretty much every subject in the 
world. If so extensive a plan were decently 
filled up in the details, the **North American 
Thespian Magazine” was certainly worth the 
annual subscription money, which was only one 
dollar, I said so under my “literary notices,” 
in the next impression of my journal; and, al- 
though I had not actually read the work, yet it 
sparkled so with asterisks, dashes, and notes of 
admiration, that it looked interesting. Ladded 
in my critique, that it was elegantly got up, that 
its typographical execution reflected credit on 
the publishers, that its failure would be a griev- 
ous reproach to the city, that its editor was a 
scholar, a writer, and a gentleman, and was fe- 
vorably known to the literary circles by the elo- 
quence, wit, and feeling of his former produc- 
tions. What those productions were, I should 
have been rather puzzled to say, never having 
read, or even heard of them. This, however, 
was the cant criticism of the day, which is so 
exorbitant and unmeaning, and so universally 
cast in one mould, that I was in some tribula- 
tion, on reading over the article in print, to find 
that I had omitted the words “native genius,” 
which possess a kind of common-law-right to a 


ductions, Forth, however, it went to the 
world, and I experienced a_ philanthropic emo- 
tion, in fancying how pleased the little hard- 
faced old gentleman would be, with these flat- 
tering encomiums on his “Thespian Magazine.” 

The very day my paper was out, as I was sit- 
ting “full fathom five” deep in an article on 
‘the advantages of virtue,” (an interesting 
theme, upon my view of which I rather flatter- 
ed myself,) I was startled by three knocks at 
the door, and my “come in” exhibited to view 
the broad-brimmed hat of the hardfaced old 
gentleman, with his breeches, buckles, gold- 
headed cane, and all. He laid aside his hat 
and cane with the air of aman who has walked 
a great way, and means to rest himself a while. 
I was very busy. It was one of my inspired 
moments. Half ofa brilliant idea was already 
committed to paper. There it lay—a fragment 
—a flower cut off in the bud—a mere outline— 
an embryo; and my imagination cooling like a 
piece of red-hot iron in the open air. I raised 
my eyes tothe old gentleman; with a look of 
solemn silence, retaining my pen ready for ac- 
tion, with my little finger extended, and hinting 
in every way, that l was “not i’the vein” ! kept 
my lips closed. I dipped the pen in the ink-stand 
several times,and held it hovering over the sheet. 
It would not do. The old gentleman was not 
to be driven off his ground by shakes of the 
pen, ink-drops or little fingers. He fumbled 
about in his pockets, and drew forth the red- 
covered “North American Thespian Magazine,”’ 


He wanted ‘‘a good notice. The last was rather 
general. I had not specified its peculiar claims 
upon the public. I had copied nothing. That 
sort of critique didno good. He begged me to 
read this carefully—to annalyze it—to give it a 
candid examination.”’ I was borne down by his 
emphatic manner; and being naturally ofa civil 
deportment as well as, at that particular mo- 
ment, in an impatient, feverish hurry to get on 
with my treatise on the ‘‘advantages of virtue,”’ 
which [ felt now oozing out of my subsiding 
brain with an alarming rapidity, I promised to 
read, notice, investigate, analyze to the utter- 
most extent of his wishes, or at least of ability. 
1 could scarcely keep myself screwed down 
to common courtesy till the moment of his de- 
parture; a proceeding which he accomplished 
with a most commendable self-possesion and 
deliberate politeness. When he was fairly 
gone, I poked my head out, and called my boy. 
Peter.” 

“ Gir.” 

“« Did yon see that little old gentleman, Pe- 
ter?” 

Yes, sir.” 

** Should you know him again, Peter?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

‘‘Well, if he ever come here again, Peter, 
tell him I am not in.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

I re-entered my little study, and closed the 
door after me with aslam, which could only 
have been perceptible to those who knew my 
ordinary still and mild manner. ‘There might 
have been alsoa slight accent in my way of turn- 
ing the key, and (candor is a merit!) I could 
not repressa brief exclamation of displeasure 
at the little old gentleman with his magazine, 
who had broken in so provokingly upon my 
‘* essay on virtue.’ ‘Virtue or no virtue,’ thought 
I, ‘I wish him to the d ty 

My room is on the ground-floor, and a win- 
dow adjoinging the street letsin upon me the 
light and air through a heavy crimson curtain, 
near which I sit and scribble. I was just en- 
larging upon the necessity ofresignation, while 
the frown yet lingered on my brow, and was 
writing myself into a more calm and complacent 
mood, when—another knock at the door. As 
I opened it, heard Peter’s voice asserting, 
sturdily, that I had *“‘gone out.” Never dream- 
ing of my old enemy, I betrayed too much of 
my p-rson to withdraw, andI was recognized, 
and pounced upen by the little old gentleman, 
who had come back toinform me, that he in- 
tended, as soon as the increase of his subscrip- 
tion would permit, to enlarge and improve the 
“North American Thespian Magazine,’, to em- 
ploy all the writersin town. “I intend also,” 
—said he, and he was in the act of again laying 
aside that everlasting hat and cane, when a cry 
of fire in the neighbourhood, and the smell of 
the burning rafters attracted him into the street, 
where, as | feared, he escaped unhurt. In ma- 
ny respects fires are calamities; but L never saw 
a more forcible exemplification of Shakspeare’s 
remark, “there is some spirit of good in things 
evil,” than in the relief afforded me on the 
‘present occasion. I wrote, after that, with my 
door locked. This I knew was, from the con- 
fined air, prejudicial to my-health; but what was 
dyspepsy or consumption to that little hard-fac- 
ed old gentleman—to those breeches—to that 
broad-brimmed hat—to these buckles—to that 
gold-headed cane! 

** Remember, Peter,” said I, the second 
morning after the foregoing, ‘I have gone out.” 

“Where have you gone?” inquired Peter, 
with grave simplicity. ‘* They always ask me 
where you have gone, sir. The little man with 
ihe hat, was here last night. and wanted to go 
after you.”? 

“ Forbid it heaven! I have gone to Albany, 
Peter, on business.” 

I can hear in my room pretty much what 
passes in the adjoining one, where visiters first 
enter from the street. I had scarcely got com- 
fortably seated, in a rare mood for poetry, giv- 
ing the last touches toa poem, which, what- 
ever might be the merits of Byron and Moore, 
I did not think altogether indifferent, when I 
heard the little old gentleman’s voice inquir- 
ing for me. 

‘*1 must see him; I have important business,” 
it said. 

‘*He has gone out,” replied Peter, in an un- 
der tone, in which I could detect the conscious- 
ness that he was uttering a bouncer. 

** But I must see him,” said the voice. 

The scoundrel!”? muttered I. 

“‘ He is not in town, sir,” said Peter. 


devoted to the drama, &c., number twelve.— 


**1 will notdetain him a single miaute. It is 


of the greatest importance. He wouid be very 
sorry, very, should he miss me.” 

I held my breath—there was a pause—I gave 
myself up for lost—when Peter replied firmly, 
** He is in Albany, sir. Went off at five 
o’clock this morning.” 

Be back soon?” 

Don’t know.”’ 

* Where does he stay?” 

** Don’t know.” 

* call to-morrow.” 

I heard his retreating footsteps, and inwardly 
resolved to give Peter a half-dollar, although 
he deserved to be horsewhipped for his readi- 
ness at deception. I laughed aloud triumph- 
antly, and slapped my hand down upon my 
knee with the feelings of a fugitive debtor, 
who, hotly pursued by a sheriff’s officer, es- 
capes over the line into another county and 
snaps his fingers at Monsieur Bailiff. I was 
aroused from my merry mood of reverie by a 
touch on my shoulder. I turned suddenly. It 
was the hard-faced little old gentleman, peep- 
ing in from the street. His broad-brimmed hat 
and two-thirds of his face were just lifted above 
the window-sill. He was evidently standing 
on tiptoe; and the window being open, he had 
put aside the curtain, and was soliciting my 
attention with the end of his cane. 

**Ah!” saidhe, “is it you? Well, I thought 
it was you. ThoughI wasn’t sure. I won’t 
interrupt you, Here are proofs of number 
thirteen; you’ll find something glorious in that 
—just the thing for you—don’t forget me next 
week—good by. Till see you again ina day 
or two.” 

I shall not cast a gloom over my readers by 
dwelling upon my feelings. Surely, surely, 
there are sympathetic bosoms among them. To 
them I appeal. I said nothing. Few could 
have detected any thing violent or extraordin- 
ary in my manner, asI took the proofs from 
the end ofthe little gentleman’s cane, and laid 
them calmly on the table. I did not write any 
more about ‘‘virtue” that morning. It was 
out of the question. Indeed my mind scarcely 
recovered from the shock for several days. 

When my nerves are in any way irritated, I 
finda walk in the woods a soothing and agree- 
uble sedative. Accordingly, the next after- 
noon, | wound up my affairs of the day earlier 
than usual, and set out for a ramble through 
the groves and along the shore of Hoboken.— 
I was soon on one of the abrupt acclivities, 
where, through the deep rich foliage of the in- 
terwining branches, I overlooked the Hudson, 
the wide bay, and the superb, steepled city, 
stretching in a level line of magnificence upon 
the shining waters, softened with an overhang- 
ing canopy of thin haze. I gazed at the pic- 
ture, and contemplated the rivalry of nature 
with art, striving which could most delight.— 
As my eye moved from ship to ship, from island 
to island, and from shore to shore—now repuos- 
ing on the distant bluc,then revelling in the near- 
er luxuriance of the forest green, I heard a step 
in the grass, and a little ragged fellow came 
up, and asked me ifI was the Editor of the 
- I was about replying to him affirm 
atively, when his words arrested my attention 
**A little gentleman with a hat and cane,” he 
said, “had been inquiring for the editor, &c., 
at the adjoining hotel, and had given him six- 
pence torun up into the woods and find him.’’ 
Irushed precipitately, as I thought, into the 
thickest recesses of the wood. The path, how- 
ever, being very circuitous, I suddenly came 
into it, and neariy ran against a person whom it 
needed no second glance to recognize, although 
his back was luckily toward me. The hat, the 
breeches, the cane, were enough. If not, part 
of a red-covered pamphiet, sticking out of the 
coat-pocket, was. “It must be number thir- 
teen!” I exclaimed; and as the little old gentle- 
man was sauntering north, I shaped my course 
, with all possible celerityin a southerly direc- 
tion. 

In order to protect myself for the future, I 
took precautionary measures; and in addition 
to having myself denied, I kept the window 
down, and made my egress and ingress through 
a door round the corner, as Peter told me he had 
several times seen the little old gentleman, with 
a package in his hand, standing opposite the 
one through which we usually entered, and 
looking at the office wistfully. 

By means of these arrangements, I suceeed- 
ed in preserving my solitude invivlate, when, 
to my indignation, I received several letters, 
from different parts of the country, written by 
my friends, and pressing upon me, at the soli- 


citation of the little old gentleman, the propri- 


ety of giving the**Thespian Magazine’? a good 
notice. I tore the letters, each one as I read 
them, into three pieces, and dropped them un. 
der the table. Business calling me, soon after, 
to Philadelphia, I stepped on board of the 
steamboat, exhilarated with the itea that I was 
to have at least two or three weeks respite. [ 
reached the place of my destination about five 
o’clock in the afternoon. It was lovely wea. 
ther. The water spread out lke unrippled 
glass, and the sky was painted with a thousand 
varying shadows of crimson and gold. The boat 
touched the shore, and while | was watch. 
ing the change of a lovely cloud, I heard the 
splash of a heavy body plunged into the wa. 
ter. 
which rushed from all quarters towards the spot; 
the ladies shrieked, and turned away their 
heads; and I perceived that a man had fallen 
from the deck, and was struggling in the tide, 
with only one hand held convulsively above the 
surface. Being a practised swimmer, I hesita. 
ted not a moment, but flung off my hat and 
coat, and sprang to his rescue. With some dif. 
ficulty I succeeded in bearing him to a boat and 
dragging him from the stream. I had nosooner 
done so, than to my horror and astonishment, | 
found I had saved the little hardfaced old gentle. 
man. His snuff-colored breeches were drip- 
ping before me—his broad brimmed hat floated 
onthe current—but his cane (thank heaven!) 
had sunk for ever. He suffered no other ill 
consequences from the catastrophe, than some 
injury to his garments and the loss of his cane, 
His gratitude for my exertions knew no bounds, 
He assured me of his conviction that the slight 
acquaintance previously existing between us, 
would now be ripened into intimacy, and infor. 
med me of his intention to lodge at the same 
hotel with me. He had come to Philadelphia to 
see abouta plate for his sixteenth number, 
which was to surpass all its predecessors, and of 
which he would let me have an early copy, tha: 
I might notice it as it deserved. 


THE SLAVE PUGILIST. 
Froin the Monthly Magazine. 


Some years ago, a slave vamed Hannibal Straw, 
was imported to this country from one of the West 
[udia Islands for pugilistie purposes His frame 
was Herculean, his agility astonishing for a man of 
such heavy muscle, and his disposition dauntless.— 
Afier having acquired considerable local celebrity 
as a boxer, he was at length regularly matched 
against a brawny stout hearted sailor, whom he put 
hors de combat with such ease, as to render him ao 
object of speculation to a Bristol skipper, who wit- 
nessed the fight. This fellow, when in his native 
city—then the hot-bed of pugilism—generally as- 
sociated with a set of persons who warmly patron- 
ized the ring; and it occurred to him, that a good 
deal of money might be made ot Hannibal, it he 
could be got over to England—for it was evident to 
the skipper, that the champion himself would have 
no chance of sucecss in a mateh with our hero.— 
Morgan, so the shipper was called, accordingly 
threw himself in Hannibal’s way, and by glowing 
pictures of the glory he might gather in England, 
through the exercise of his fistic accomplishments, 
endeavoured to prevail upon the slave, secretly to 
stow himse!f away in his, the skipper’shold. Han- 
nibal’s owner, however, a free man of colour, had 
always used him so well, and was, moreover, s0 
borne down by bodily ailments, and a large family, 
that nipping the bud of ambition in his bosom, Hau- 
nibal dectined the skipper’s offer. 

On returing to Bristol, Morgan gave such an 
account of the black’s abilities, that he was com- 
missioned by his gang to buy Hannibal, aud bring 
him over. Accordingly, when homeward bound 
from the next trip, the skipper included among his 
eargo the thews and sinews of Hannibal Straw.- 
Wild with delight at obtaining his freedom, and 
eager to display his gratitude towards those who 
had conferred this precious boon upon him, Haiui- 
bal panted fura match. ‘Those into whose hands 
he had fallen meditated a deep scheme. 


pion for a very heavy stake, that he should enter 
the ring for something trivial, with a man of minor 
reputation, and be dcaten. Honest Hannibal took 
fire at this—he would not be conquered by sny 
man living if he could help it—he did not see why 
he might not be permitted to fight fairly —and rather 
than not do so—with many thanks to the genitle- 
men—much as he loved liberty, he would rather 
go back to his owner again. | 
Finding him proof against all their arguments 
and entreaties, they assumed a different tove, and 
swore he should rot in prison until he repaid his 
purchase money and the expense of transport, 
which they had disbursed in his behalf. Poor 
Hannibal quuiled at this so perceptibly that his ow 
ers and importers—so they termed themselves—lol 
lowed up their advantage, by depicting the terrors 
of an English jail in such fearful colours, that Hav- 
nival, half frantic, made an attempt to escape. He 
was instantly surrounded, and nearly overpowered, 
but goaded to despevation by the effurts made to s¢ 


t ‘They pro- | 
posed, previously to putting him against the cham: | 


A sudden sensation ran along the crowd, | 
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he began to put on his strength, and 
“tly his importers off, asa mad bull would 
shook rap!!!) His blood bei he laid 
so many puppy dogs His blood being up, 4 "7 
about him with such vigour, that it was not unt he 
had given each of the most conspicuous, 
the skippers a frightful threshing, that he recallec 
the purpose for which he had got on his legs— 
effecting an escape. 
a re into the street, and ran on he knew 
not whither he had never been suffered to 
alone—in fact, since bis arrival in Exgland, he ha 
been held in more complete bondage than when a 
ositive slave. A consciousness of this fact had 
faintly glimmered upon him more than once, and 
for the last few days he had been no means comlort- 
ble. 
, It was night, but net so late but that the yee 
were still thronged, and Hannibal, when he hac 
become tolerably calm, considered 
in having reached the outskirts of the city, “a3 
what course could he pursue? where was he to go! 
what could he do? ‘There was no bush, as he had 
heard, to which he could retreat, he was destitute 
of money had no trieuds—his enemies were in 
his rear perhaps, on his track—and this thought in- 
duced him to proceed with all possible spe ed in as 
direct a line as the nature of the country would 
permit. At day break he found himself on an ex~- 
tensive heath or down, patches ot green fern, droop- 
ing with dew, were sexttered about him, into the 
nearest of these he threw himself, fatigued and dis- 
consolate. By so doing, he disturbed a lark, which 
fluttered about ina direct line above him, singing 
cheerly, the lambs on a distant bill awoke, and be- 
gan to gambol, the last star in the centre of the 
heavens was about to be outshone by the firy dawn; 
the small birds were gladly twittering on the thorns, 
a general jubilee seemed about Hannibal, huge Han- 
nibal Straw, who had been brought over to fight the 
champion, began to blubber like a boy deprived of 
his bread and butter. ¢ 

He bitterly lamented that he had ceased to be the 
property of his old owner, the free man of colour, 
and literally cried himselfto sleep. When he awoke 
the dew had gone, the lark was silent, a cow was 
standing knee deep in a neighbouring pond, and no 
sound was heard save the drone of a bee, and the 
busy buz of a multitude of flies. It was noon, but 
Hannibal shivered. He was hungry too. Foran 
instant he thought of returning to his importers, but 
to speak the truth he was afraid. After having saun- 
tered about the common for some time, without aim 
or object, he tarned into a path, which, passing 
through a thick wood, suddenly emerged in a strag- 
gling sequestered villoge. On getting into the road 
Hannibal picked up a horse shoe; he was black- 
smith by trade, and the incident afforded him a 
slight sensation of joy, which even the melancholy 
tolling of a bell from the village echarch could not 
subdue, An old gander, without geese, hissed at 
him from a respecttol distance; and an idiot boy 
ceased to throw pebbles at the sun as he passed, and 
with a grin asked him for a suit of mourning; beside 
these Ilannibal saw no living thing. ‘Lhe houses, 
the farm yards, seemed to be desolate. At length 
ina nook, on the right of the main road—oh! joytul 
Spectacle !—he beheld a smith’s shop, and reached 
itwitha run, ‘he anvil was cold; the fire evident- 
ly long had beenTextinet; its dead clinkers were cov- 
ered with a thick pall of soot. Beyood the smithy 
wasakitchen, the door of which stood invitingly 
open. Hannibal entered twirling the horse shoe 
with great rapidity round bis fore finger. An infant 
ina cradle was squalling vehemently—a little girl, 
who had apparently been left in charge of it, was 
perched on the upper rail of a chair, stealing sugar 
from a brown crock on the ton shel! of a three coru- 
ered beaufet. At the sightof Hannibal she sereamed, 
and would) have tumbied with terror,.bad he not 
reached forward acd caught her. “In doing this, he 
awkwardly upset the cradle, and the child rolled 
under the grate. The litde girl straggled to get tree 
trom him; and the moment he bad placed her on her 
legs; she ran off too breathless even to shriek. Han- 
nibal then put the baby clothes to rights, replaced 
the child in its eradle, and by his quaint contortions 
of countenanee, and exhilerating snatches of song— 
for Hannibal had new forgetten all his troubles in 
‘he oceupations of the moment—he made the little 
creature crow with delight. 

Meantime the melancholy toll of the bell had ceas- 
ed, and while the whole of his faculties were absorb- 
ed in amusing the young genJeman in the cradle, a 
train of persons, all clad in black, approached. At 
a short distance from the smithy they stopped, fell 
out of column, and formed an irregular group, which 
alter some slight consultation, Rocked tumultuously 
into the kitchen. ‘They stared in silent astonishment 
at the scene before them; Hannibal stopped, got up, 
and made his most obedicnt bow, * Poor fellow,” 
said a pale, fine formed young woman, raising her 
bloodshot eyes—“‘after all it’s only a slack man.— 
I've seen many such, neigtibours; there’s no harm in 
bim—for look how Sittle Peter laughs.” 

The woman now snatched the child fram the era- 
dle, placed its mouth to her breast, and seemed to 
derive exquisite consolation from the little creature 
looking up into her eyes asit sucked. ‘The other 
parties stil regarded Hanaibsl with awe—for they 
had never seen a black human being before. At 
length the tailor hobbled in on eratches to partake 
of the funeral feast—for the village smith had just 
been buried—and speedily set all to rights. He had 
been at Trinidad, Pobago, and various outlandish 
parts, he rejoiced in the sight of Hannibal, for now 


cure him, 


asserting that there were men abroad as black as sea 
coal. . Neighbour Simpson gaped at Hannibal like 
a gudgeon with a fish hook in his throat. He saw— 
but he scarcely believed his eyes. 

Under the auspices of the tailor, and the smith’s 


successful attention to her child, Hannibal soon 
found himself quite at home. He partook of the bu- 
rial bread and cheese and ale; and before the guests 
departed, irradiated their hearts with a dawning 
beam ot delight, by assuring them that he could shoe 
their horses, tip their tullocks, point their pitch- 
forks, weld their broken coulters, retooth their har- 
rows, and new tongue their hinges, as well as their 
deceased neighbour, blacksmith Batterbee, or any 
Other individual of the craft. 

That night Hannibal slept in the loft above the wi- 
dow’s bed room—the next morning, the voice of the 
bellows, the roar of the fire, and the clink-clank of 
the hammer and anvil, awoke her. Hannibal became 
her journeymen—he had never been so happy in his 
life—the villagers idolized him for bis kind disposi- 
tion, his skill as a smith, and his prodigious strength. 
At quoits he was pre-eminent—no man but the tai- 
lor’s slim son could give him a backfall at wrestling. 
His odd antics, after his day’s work was done, ren- 
dered him most beloved of boys, and more than one 
strapping farmer’s daughter seemed to entertain no 
repugnance to his colour. Caps, itis said, were 


keep peace and quietness in the parish, his mistress, 
yy she had gone her year, thought fit to marry 

At th> age of thirteen, I became Hannibal Straw’s 
apprentice--my father was a farmer in the neigh 
bourhood—he had eight children, all lads, of whom 
I was the eldest. Never had boy better master than 
was Hannibal Straw, or sweeter mistress than the 
widow of bandy-legged Jehoiakim Batterbee. I have 
seen the daughters of the great—those who have 
been ace .unted the loveliest of their generation—but 
they were plain, compered with Mrs. Straw. Black 
Hannibal’s wife, [ should decidedly say, was almost 
the finest woman in all England; yet L have often 
seen her pointing nails at the vice; and it was tradi- 
tionary, that beture she had emerged from her teens 
she had often wielded the big hammer over a red hot 
bar in front of the knee broken Batterbee, her bed- 
ridden papa’s apprentice. Be this as it may, she was 
a capital wife to Hannibal, and most motherly mis- 
tress to me; both of us loved her—idolized her-- 
particularly Hannibal, although she never became a 
mother by him. But he doated on Batterbee’s boys 
as if they had been his own, and so did I. 

Three years of my apprenticeship had glided 
away like a pleasant dream, when one night, Mr. 
Straw returned exceedingly Jate, from the neighbor- 
ing market town, where he had been on business, in 
a frigh'ful plight! One of his eyes were closed, 
the opposite cheek was gashed—he had lost three of 
his beautiful front teeth—the orifice of his left ear 
was eloited with blood. Mrs. Straw had gone to 
bed—I was sitting up for him roasting onions by the 
forge-fire. He in—heaven knows where 


his chin, and looking as though his soul had been 
condemned to everlasting perdition. He sat down 
on the anvil, placed his heels on the block, and 
thus brought his knee up towards his face, which he 
plunged into his palms with such an air of utter 
misery, as made me shed a torrent of tears. I offer- 
ed to call his wife, but he would net permit me.— 
With great pains L extracted a confession from him. 
He had accidentally fallen in with two of bis im- 
porters, who recognized him, and affecting to forget 
what had passed, plied him with liquor in honor of 
their meeting, he became intoxicated: then 
shitting their ground, they bitterly upbraided him 
for his conduct, reproached him with cowardice, 
and when sure of their game, on account of his in- 
ebriety, offered to back a man two-thirds of his 
Weight against him, for all the money he had in his 
pocket. ‘his was considerable--tor he had been 
receiving one or two comparatively heavy payments. 
Irritated by their taunts, be closed with them at once. 
A sturdy minion of his importers’ was speedily in- 


troduced; with him Hannibal set-to, and tor half an 
| hour received such prodigious punishment as would 
have destroyed almost any other man. His oppo- 
nent began to flag: Hannibal gradually became him- 
self; andat length gathering all his strength, inflict- 
a tremendous—mortal blow. ‘* Blood,” said he, 
**human blood is on my hand, there is an end of me 
—i’m glad I have no children,” 

He now began to rave; and L was obliged to rouse 
| the neighborus; we got bim to bed, but he soon grew 
more delirous, and raged with such horrible violence 
that it became necessary, in the course of next day, 
ito bind the collossal madman down to his bed by 
ihalters. ‘These, at length, were deemed scarcely 
secure, and at nightfall, the doctor directed me to 
forge strong iron tetters for him by the ensuing morn- 
ing. 

A working plan was sketched for me, and after 
supper I began to forge——-my tears hissing on the 
iron at almost every stroke of the hammer, About 
three o’clock in the morning, while punching a riv- 
et, something fell heavily trom the beam above—] 
looked up from the anvil, and Mr, Straw stood be- 
tore me! There was a door from the bed room 
looking down into the shop; from the floor of this 
room rafters passed across the opposite wall; those 


who were sitting up to watch Hannibal had fallen 


neighbour Simpson could no longer laugh at him for, traversed the middle beam, and dropped right in 


handsome widow, whose favour he had won by his. 


about to be clawed on Hannibal’s account; so that, to | He distanced us and disappeared. The next day we 


had left his horse—with his hands clasped against. 


front of me. His face was ghastly; the Ay round 
his wrists, had, in his struggle to get free, bitten in- 
to his flesh, his sleeves were sopped, and the crim- 
son current trickled from his finger ends, | could 
have sunk into the earth. 

**Go on, sirrah!” said he, ‘let us finish! You 
thought you were making these irons for me——but 
we’ll weld them to fit your own ancles. Ill rivet 
them into your bones red hot.” 

I shrieked with horror, and throwing down my 
hammer and pincers, leaped behind the bellows.— 
In an instant the people who had been keeping 
watch deseended, and a dreadful scene ensued. He 
called the foremost, ‘ Morgan the skipper,’ and 
hurled the big hammer at him, luckily, without ef- 
fect; the rest he stigmatized as importers, and 
londly called on his owner, the free man of colour, 
to protect him. Horse shoes, tools, and every thing 
within his reach he converted into weapons of de- 
fence—-he even tore the anvil from the stand, hurl- 
ed it forwarda few paces, and then showered upon 
his friendly assailant a deluge of fire from the forge, 
which he completely emptied with his naked hands. 
As they began to close upon him, he dashed furious- 
ly forward, knocked them aside right and left, and 
reached the mainroad. ‘Through the wood by which 
he had first entered the village, across the common, 
and far, far into the depths of the forest that skirted 
it, we zealously followed him; but without effect.-- 


were told that he had been seen at dawn, bounding 

at full speed over the brow of a hill some miles off, 

and that was the last authentic intelligence we ever 

heard of him. 

From the N. Y. Knickerbacker. 


TOM WILDING: 
A Brief Sketch of ‘A Character.’ 


** Behold the picture ; is it like?” 


Tom Wilding—* Alas, poor Yorick!’”’ said I, 
as I laid down the newspaper and deliberately com- 
menced sipping my coffee. ** Poor l'om Wilding!” 
I repeated in soliloguizing mood, ‘thou art lost to 
us for ever; thy jokes shall no more set the table in 
a roar; from the jeyous club room, thy familiar tace 
hath passed away; and thy loud, jocund laughter 
shall no more salute our ears: Farewell, ‘om! fare- 
well forever. Alas! we could have ‘better spared 
a better man!’ ” 

And whose fate was it, unceremoniously announc- 
ed to me by the evening paper, yet so pathetically 
deplored? Gentle reader! it was the choicest of 
our fraternity; the president of our bon vivant club, 
the oddest of odd fellows. It was ‘Tom Wilding! 
the eccentric, nervous, capricious, yet benevolent old 
bachelor; irritab!e, but kind hearted; ready to knock 
you down himself upon the slightest provocation, 
and equally ready to defend or advocate your cause 
with another. No man performed more charitable 
actions than ‘Tom; no man was more beset with the 
importunities of duns and creditors. He was gene- 
rous even to prodsgality, but not just. Amid the 
crowd of common men he passed for a profound 
scholar, when, in fact, he was but a superficial skim- 
mer over the surface of things. No person ever 
possessed greater varieties of character, or united 
more seeming incongruities, than Tom, Pride and 
humility, prejudice and hospitality, the epicurean 
and stoic, the worldliness of the man with the sim- 
plicity ot the child—were all blended in his nature. 

The phrenological observer might have discerned 
the bump of firmness most nobly developed in the 
cranium of Yom, which organic construction, | 
think, rather inclines to obstinacy: on this point, 
however, we will be silent. Certes, our friend was 
not popular with the fair sex. Who then would 
have supposed—but let us not anticipate. ‘Tom 
Wilding was one of those people whom it is parti- 
cularly hard te please, and who, by a perverseness 
of nature, maguity the moleluil of inconvenience 
into the mountain of real calamity: one of those who 
allow the common impediments or petty vexations 
of life to destroy the comfort and evident enjoy- 
ment of existence. I will substantiate. 

He came to me, one breezy morning inthe month 
of June, carefully enveloped in a surtout, the collar 
of which invaded his ears, and invited me to ac- 
company him a short distance from the city, in quest 
of agreeable lodgings for a retired, private geutle- 
man. 4 **L shall not be difficult to suit,” said he, ‘‘f 
like to be free—to follow nature—and am aceustom- 
ed to consider the preservation of my health para- 
mount to all other objects. An airy, quiet situa- 
tion, with a elean house and reputable people, are 
all that I desire. My present mansion is so noisy 
that [ can endure it no longer. 1 am absolutely stun-- 
ned with the incessant uproar; and whatever lodging 
l engage, | must occupy immediately.”” With all 
this | could not but concur; a public hotel is not par- 
ticularly adapted to the convenience of a person 
fond of quiet. But, do not be so hardy,” he con- 
tinued; ‘*you surely will not venture out without a 
great coat this blustering morning; the wind is north- 
west, and, as Peter Careful says, ‘‘very searching. 
You know Peter?” 

** Oh, pertectly well; but I think the morning too 
warm for any additional clothing.” 

‘«* Well, well, take your own way, my dear fel- 


oo carry off any latent cold he might have con- 
racted. 

We soon reached our destination, and drove up to 
the door of as pretty a little cottage as imagination 
could portray, It was completely screened from 
the road by low and drooping willows, and to all 
appearance suitable for the residence of a respectable 
quiet gentleman, Here we alighted, and, after sit- 
ting In order to acquire a gradual coolness, we be- 
gan to explore the premises, ‘Tom insisted upon an 
attic chamber; the air being, in his opinion, much 
purer than in the lower apartments. ‘* Besides,” 
he added, in a significant whisper, ‘it is further 
from the cooking establishment.” Fortunately he 
could obtain immediate possession. I left him en- 
tirely domesticated, and undertook to have his lug- 
gage removed, as speedily as possible, to his new 
abode. 

‘The succeeding morning I called to visit my 
friend, and to inquire into the merits and enjoy- 
ments of his habitation. I found him peevish and 
miserable. It was impossible for him to remain 
where he was at present. ‘The branches of the wil- 
low-trees swept all night across his window, causing 
a mournful sound; and a convocation of cats assem- 
bled upon the roof, had wailed in the most distress- 
ing and uproarious manner, until day-light; then come 
menced a most tremendous cackling of poultry and 
lowing of cows,—evils not to be tolerated or endure 
ed. ie must remove immediately. 

Once more we set out upon what I now feared was 
a Herculean undertaking. I knew a respectable fa- 
mily, about a mile distant, where I had a faint hope 
he might be accommodated. My hearc sunk within 
me as I saw an unlucky dog lurking about the house 
but I was somewhat encouraged by hearing ‘l'om ob- 
serve that he liked the location and appearance of 
the premises. The landlady was a perfect emblem 
of housewifery; the rooms were airy; we were assur- 
ed no cts had ever been known to assemble on the 
roof, and no poultry was kept in the neighbourhood, 
We were likely to accede to the terms, but on visit- 
ing the sleeping apartments, the boards bore ineon- 
testible proofs of having been newly scrubbed. This, 
[ could not deny, was an argument against immedi- 
ate occupancy, but they would soon become dry; and 
I flattered myself the accommodations in other re- 
spects would render it a desirable abode. But Tom 
retreated with precipitation and horror. He assured 
me that he * always considered persons fond of the 
mop and scrubbing brush to be avoided; exhalations 
would arise from a floor that bad been wetted, and 
continue a long while hanging over it. Nothing 
was worse than damp wood; stone was not so porous, 
and therefore water being on the surface might soon 
be dispersed. Earth, to be sure, might receive or res 
tain a greater quantity of moisture, but the adhesion 
of its composition was not so close as the particles of 
wood; the moisture sooner became loose, and was 
imbibed by the air, but timber once wetted was never 
perfectly dry again.” His arguments possessed 
more firmness than force, and we retreated from the 
noxious vapour with all possible expedition. In our 
next essay there was no danger of the deleterious 
poison of wettedfl oors; it was plainly not to be dread- 
ed in thst vicinity. The mistress made her appear- 
ance in a newefashioned blond cap of dubious co- 
louring, and a calico morning dress on which the 
figure was utterly indescribable. She assured us 
she had as great an aversion as ourselves to the pail 
and broom, and that no discordant sound should moe 
lest us in the calm solitude of her habitation. We 
were beginning to feel quite cosy and home-like, 
when suddenly a voice villainously shrill and pierc- 
ing, struck up ** Sweet Home,” accompanied by a 
piano, Jingling and jarring in utter disregard of all 
rule or science. ‘* My daugiiter,” said Madam, 
“isan eminent instrumental performer, and sings 
delightfully; she will be quite an acquisition.” Tom 
sighed, and we soon after departed. Quiet-calm soli- 
tude—ye gods! One promising abode was eundemn- 
ei! because a tinman held his workshop in the rear; 
another, because a doctor of medicine, an extensive 
practitioner, occupied the lowest part as an office: the 
night bell broke his slumbers. Another attempt was 
rendered abortive by the proximity of a tallow-chan- 
d'er, and another by the smell of paint. In one an 
infant was asleep in the cradle, and it was inconsist- 
ent to suppose a child and peace could be found un- 
der the same roof. One was to near the city—he 
would be incommoved by the smoke; anvther was 
too near the water to be otherwise than unwhole- 
some. At last, wearied and out of all patience, I 
pleaded want of time and indispensable avocations; 
and left him to seek a home and sup with what appe- 
tite he might, 


The ensuing week brought no tidings of Tom. 
I already relented. My hesrt yearned towards my 
old friend, and I set out in pursuit of him. Strange 
torelate, | found he had occupied bot one lodging 
since we had parted. None of the conveniencies we 
had so anxiously sought after were to be found in 
this abode. ‘The house was on the turnpike-road, 
facing the north-east; and no upper room was to be 
obtained. There were six ehildren, and as many 
cats. One of the little rogues was blowing a penny- 
whistle; another was lashing a humming-top; & the 
rest were screaming to the utmost extent of their 
lungs. A bare-footed damsel was singing over a 


low.” 


We set out upon our excursion. The sun soon | 
appeared in all his brillianey. 1 hinted to my friend | 


a tear that he was too well clad. His garments, he_ 


wash-tob in an outer apartment; and pools of water 
were upon the floor. Ducks were dabbling inthe 
stagnant pond in the front of the house, and pigs 
melodiously grunting from the sty inthe rear. What 
had ecansed this revulsion of feeliog—this wonder- 


asieep—he had burst his bonds, opened the door, | replied, were rather uncomfortable; but perspiration | ful change in my friend’s ideas of comfort? The 
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hostess was a widow, in absolute distress, with no 
one to extend a helping hand towards her: six little 
fatherless children dependent on her exertions for 
support; and, to render the story more affecting, the 
eldest was an idiot. Poor Tom was overcome. 
The idea of doing good, supplied all deficiencies, 
The benevolence of his heart enabled him to bear 
with privations; and when he entered his low-ceil- 
ed parlor, its hearth, decorated with green boughs 
and cut papers, afforded him sincere gratification. 
He reflected that but for him, the little family would 
have been separated and dispersed; and he was not 
only contented, but happy. He has remained in 
this situation the last six months. 

From the foregoing incident the reader may learn 
much of ‘Tom Wilding. He was, moreover, some- 
thing of a wit, and would have his joke, though he 
lost his friend. He was-also liable to ma/-a-propes, 
An instance occurred one evening, at a select party, 
where the charms of a celebrated belle were the 
subject of a general conversation. ‘Tom, with the 
utmost sang froid, declared her hair was red, and 
no woman could be handsome with ringlets of that 
unendurable color. ‘* But, Sir,” replied a lady near 
him, with some asperity of tone, ‘it is classical; it 
is in conformity with ancient taste; and, Sir, Pe- 
trareh’s Laura had red hair.” ‘* Petrarch’s fiddle- 
faddle!—it is not, Madam, in conformity with mo- 
dern taste, and ” He looked up; the lady he 
was addressing had hair, fine & beautiful, it is true, 
aud arranged in the most becoming manner,—but 
as red as blood! “I beg your pardon, Madam,” 
he continued, bowing with respectful gravity—-‘ l— 
ahem !—Madam—really She turned haugh- 
tily away, and Mr. Wilding was ever afterwards 
voted a bore. ‘To Miss Lucy Simper, daughter of 
a currier, he complained of a smell of leather. It 
made his head ache, and was extremely disagreeable 
to him. He was afterwards excluded from her 
soirvees. ‘Vo the daughter of a retired pastry-cook 
and confectioner, he ‘* supposed ice-creams and 
jellies were no treat.” Intending to compliment 
Miss Evergreen, he assured her, in a room filled 
with company, that “she looked quite as well as 
she did fitteen yearsago.”? Was it marvellous that 
"Yom found little favor with the ladies? How then 
did this occur? Iresumed the paper, and read once 
more the paragraph which had caused these remin- 
iscences: 

‘6 Married, last evenipg, by the Rev. Dr. Sober- 
ton, Mr. ‘Tuomas Wriprne to Miss Louisa As- 
BURY, Only daughter of Mr. William Asbury all of 
this city.” 

‘* Louisa Asbury,—young, beautiful, and accom- 
plished—the only child of one of our richest citi- 
zens;—a cool hundred thousand, too, at her own 
disposal! Well, well—the age of miracles has re- 
vived. The fraternity will mourn a departed bro- 
[ must 
off, and see how ‘Tom’s new vocation becomes him.” 

E. N. G. 


THE BEGGAR AND HIS DOG, 
BY MACKENZIE. 

He sat down on a large stone to take out a little 
pebble from his shoe, when he saw, at some dis- 
tance,a beggar approaching him. He had on a 
loose sort of coat, mended with different-colored 
rags, amongst which the blue and the russet were 
the predominant. He hada shortknotty stick in 
his hand, and on thetop of it was stuck a ram’s 
horn; his knees (though he wasno pilgrim,) had 
worn the stuff of his breeches; he wore no shoes, 
and his stockings had entirely lost that part of them 
which would have covered his feet and ancles; in his 
face, however, was the plamp appearance of good 
humor; he walked a good round pace, and a crook- 
legged dog trotted at his heels. 

“Our delicacies,” said Harley to himself, are fan- 

tastic; they are notin nature! that beggar walks 
over the sharpest of these stones bare-footed, whilst 
I have lost the most delightful dream in the world, 
from the smallest of them happening to get into my 
shoe.”—the beggar had by this time come up, and, 
pulling off a piece of hat asked charity of Harley; 
the dog began to beg too:—it was impossible to re- 
sist both; and, the want of shoes and stockings had 
made both unnecessary, for Harley had destined 
sixpence for him before. The beggar, on receiving 
it, poured forth blessings without number; and with 
a sort of smile on his countenance, said to Harley, 
* “that if he wanted to have his fortune told”—Harley 
turned his eye briskly on the begger; it was an un~- 
promising look for the subject of a prediction, and 
silenced the prophet immediately. “1 would much 
rather learn,” said Harley, ‘‘what isin your power 
to tell me: your trade must be an entertaining one: 
sit dow, on this stone, and let me know something 
of youryprotession; I have often thought of turning 
fortunesteller tor a week or two myself.” 

“Master,” replied the beggar, ‘‘I like-your frank- 
ness much; God knows I had the humour of plain- 
dealing in me froma child; but there is no dol@g 
with it inthis wortd; we must live as we can: and 
lying is, as you call it, my profession; but I was in 
some sort forced to the trade,tor I dealt once in tell- 
ing truth. 

‘* 1 was a laborer, Sir, and gained as much as to 
make me live: I never laid by indeed: for I was 
a piece ofa wag, and your wags, I take it, are sel- 
dom rich, Mr. Harley.” ‘*So,” said Harley, ** you 
seem to know me.” ‘“* Ay, there are few folks in 
the county that I don’t know something of: how 
should I tell fortunes else?” “ True; but to go on 


a wag; your industry, I suppose, you left with your 
old trade; but your humor you preserve to be of use 
to you in your new.” ‘ 

‘* What signifies sadness, Sir? a man grows lean 
on’t: but I was brought to my idleness by degrees; 
first | could not work, and it went against my sto- 
mach to work ever afier. I was seized with a jail 
fever at the time of the assizes being in the county 
where L lived; for 1 was always curious to get ac~- 
quaiated with the felons, because they are conmon- 
ly fellows of much mirth and little thought, quali- 
ties | had ever an esteem for. In the height of this 
fever, Mr. Harley, the house where I lay took fire, 
and burnt to the ground; I was carried out in that 
condition, and lay all the rest of my illnessin a barn. 
I got the better of my disease, however, but | was 
so weak that I spit blood whenever I attempted to 
work. LIhad no relation living that I knew of, and 
I never kept a friend above a week, when I was able 
to joke; | seldom remained above six months ina 
parish, so that Ll might have died before 1 had found 
a settlement in any: thus 1 was forced to beg my 
bread, and a sorry trade 1 found it, Mr. Harley. I 
told all my misfortunes truly, but they were sel- 
dom believed ; and the few who gave me a half- 
penny as they passed, did it with a shake of the 
head, and an injonction not to trouble them with a 
long story. In short, found that people don’t care 
to give alms without some security for their money; 
a wooden leg, ora withered arm, is a sort of draft 
upon heaver for those who choose to have their mo- 
ney placed to account there; so | changed my plan, 
and, instead of telling my own misfortunes, began to 
prophecy happiness to others. 

This 1 found by much the better way: folks will 
always listen when the tale is their own; and of 
many who say they do not believe in fortune telling, 
Ihave known few on whom it had not a very sensi- 
ble effect. I picked up the names of their acquain- 
tance; amours and little squabbles are easily gleaned 
among servants and neighbors; and indeed people 
themselves are the best intelligencers in the world 
for our purpose: they dare not puzzle us for their 
own sakes, for every one is anxious to hear what 
trey wish to believe; and they who repeat it, to laugh 
at it when they have done, are generally more seri- 
ous than their hearers are apt to imagine. Witha 
tolerable good memory, and some share of cunning; 
with the help of walking a-nights over heaths end 
church-yards} with this, and showing the tricks of 
that there dog, whom I stole from the serjeant of a 
marching regiment (and by the way he can steel too 
upon occasion). | make shift to pick up a livelihood. 
My trade, indeed, is none of the honestest; yet peo- 
pie are not much cheated neither, who give a few 
half pence for a prospect of happiness, which I have 
heard some persons say is all a man can arrive at in 
this world. But I must bid you a good-day sir; for 
I have three miles to walk before noon, to inform 
some boarding-school young ladies, whether their 
husband are to be peers of the realm, or captains in 
the army: a question which | promised to answer 
them by that time.” ; 

Harley had drawn a shilling from his pocket; but 
Virtue bade him consider on whom he was going to 
bestow it, Virtue held back his arm:—buta milder 
form, a younger sister of Virtue’s not so severe as 
Virtue, nor so serious as Pity, smiled upon him: his 
fingers lost their compressicn; nor did Virtue offer to 
catch the money as it fell. It had no sooner reached 
the ground, than the watchful cur (a trick he had 
been taught) snapped it up; and, contrary to the most 
approved method of stewardship, delivered it im- 
mediately into the hands of his master. 


From the Knickerbocker. 
LOVE’S RIVAL. 


‘¢ Trevylyan drew back, and without another word 
hurried away; he returned to the town; he sought, 
with saetiodical calmness, the owner of the piece of 
ground on which Gertrude had wished to be buried. 
He purchased it, and that very night he sought the 
riest of a neighbouring church, and directed it 
should be consecreted according to the due rite and 
ceremonial. 
«* The priest, an aged and pious man, was struck 
by the request, and the air of him who made it. 
« ¢Shall it be done forthwith, Sir?’ said he, hesi- 
tating. ‘ Forthwith,’ answered Trevylyan with a 
calm smile— a bridegroom, you know, is naturally 
impatient.’ ”-—Pilgrims of the Rhine. | 
Oh, thou that lovest! do not deem thou hast no rival 
nigh, 
To seseeereige thy visions, or cloud thy golden sky; 
And though Hope’s syren voice beguile, believe not 
allher song, 
Nor deem the joys enduring, that to the lay belong. 
Thou hast a rival, lover, however blest thou art— 
How dear soe’er the object be, that kindles up thy 
heart: 
There may be bloom upon her cheek—light on her 


with your story: you were a 


laborer, you say, and 


forehead fair, 


And balm upon her rich red lip, as sweet as roses 
are; 

And kindness in her lustrous eyes on thee alone be- 
stowed, 
The stars that 
tain roa 
It may appear that all in all, thou art alone to her— 
And yet, thou hast a rival—deluded worshipper! 


Yes, though the kisses from her lips, when they to 
thine are prest, : 

Are like the fragrant winds of Spring that wander 
from the West: 

Though that voice is kindest to thine ear, and though 
that tender eye 

[s brighter when thy step is heard, and when thy 
form is nigh— 

Though every glance be full of love, yet fate will bid 
thee own, 

Thou hast a busy rival, thou idolizing one!-- 

A rival, horrible and grim, yet wooing unconfined, 
Whom tears nor prayers can overcome, nor exor- 
cism bind. 


grits thy pilgrimage on life’s uncer- 
as 


He walksa spectre by her side, impalpable as Night; 

He wafts to her the fever-dream, and checks her 

young delight; 

And though unseen by mortal eye, and clothed in 

vapours dim, 

He yet will win her to his arms, to sleep in peace 

with him: 

He fold her, unresistipg, to his lone and gloomy 
reast, 

And curtains, dark as Midian’s land, draw round her 

place of rest;— 

And, = thy caressing arms, fond lover, she 

will be 

balay narrow mansion, enclosed away from 

thee. 


DeatH is _ rival, lover! and soon or late will 

From rs embrace his victim, thy fond one, and thy 
riend! 

And when he knocketh at thy door, thou canst not 

say him nay— 

He will rob thee of thy treasure, and bear it hence 


away. 
Then — with fear and trembling, the idol of thy 
soul— 
For ar a cord is feeble, and frail its golden 
Owl: 
And let the cloudless eye of faith, the hour of rap- 
ture see, 
When Bs raised in incorruption,” ye both at last may 
es 
Philadelphia, June. 


I shall not Propose. 
A LAY OF AN EXQUISITE—BY JOHN FRANCIS, Esa. 


Iv’s really getting quite a bore 
To be so much admired! 

Thus Adelaide keeps very fond, 
Though I am getting tired; 

And Laura with her smiling face, 
And pretty Grecian nose; 

Thinks herself very sure of me, 
But—1 shall not propose! 


Though I’m the most admired ofall 
In tashion’s golden bevy: 

And though all praise my air and grace 
At drawing room and levy. 

Though laughing Lady Catharine, 
And lovely Mary Rose, 

Look very sweet, when at their feet, 
Sull—I shall not propose! 


Thus pale Louisa Harrington, 
Woos me with many a smile, 

While Aun, when at St. George’s church, 
Looks at me down the aisle; 

And Harriet loves to see me placed 
Among her host of beaux; 

The sweetest tone away is thrown, 
For—lI shall not propose! 


Old Lady Wallace talks to me 
About her niece’s duty; 

And Mrs. Mowbray prates to me 
About her daughter’s beauty; 
While little, fairy, laughing Jane, 

Her taper ancle shews, 
When riding on her Arab steed, 
But—I shall not propose! 


Some of them try to win my heart 
With talk aristocratic, 

Some of them breathe a tender tone, 
And grow quite aromatic; 

There’s Violet’s rather azure legs, 
And very azure hose, 

Lare like a syren—to talk of Byron— 
But—lI shall not propose! 


I am asked out to ball or route, 
Papas ask me to dinner, 

And when we play at whist or loo, 
Iam sure to rise the winner; 

My poetry is beautiful, 
And excellent my prose, 

But Oh! it’s quite ridiculous, 
To think 1 should propose! 


I chat with fathers at their homes, 
1 flatter mothers out; 
I dine with brothers at their clubs, 


And I leave them all in doubt; 


They wonder with their eager eyes 
an I ever close, 
ow they may know, much to their w 
That—I shall not propose! 


Is it not getting then a bore 
To be so much admired? 
Oh! why is Adelaide so fond, 
When Lam getting tired? 
In vain is every smiling face, 
Grecian or Roman nose, 
I’ve made my mind up,come what may, 
That—ZJ will not propose! 


MARRIED. 

On the &th inst. by the Rev. J.C. Clay, Mr. NATHAN 
ZIMMERMAN, ot Montgomery county, to Miss MARY 
SHAW, of Bucks county. 

On the 6th inst by Alderman John Laws, Mr. GEORGE 
KNOOR, of the Northern Liberties, to Miss SARAH 
ACHUFP, of Bustleton, ocunty of Philadelphia. 

On the 29th ult. by Wm. Everhart, Esq. Mr. JOSEPH 
PAXSON, to Miss JULIANNA PYLE, bothof East Mari. 
borough township, Chester county. 

On the 3d inst. by the same, THOMAS BILES, of Wil. 
listown, to ELIZA HOOPES, of East Goshen. 

On Wednesday evening, 2d inst. by the Rev G. B. Per. 
ry, Mr. WILLLAM COFFIN, of this city, to Miss ELIZ A- 
BETH, daughter of Mr. Anthony Gilbert, of Kensington. 

On Saturday, Sth inst. by the Rev. John Chambers, 
Mr. JAMES CUNNINGHAM, to Miss MARLA COUL. 
TER, both of this city. 

On Thursday, 10th inst. by the Rev. John Chambers, 


Mr. BENJAMIN JACOBUS, to Miss MARY ANN MIL. | 


LER, all of this city. 


On Thursday 10th inst. by the Rev. John Chambers, © 


a 


Mr. JOHN McCOY, to Miss ANN BATES, all of ihis a 


city. 

On Thursday, 10th inst. by the Rev John Chambers, 
Mr. WILKINS STREEPER, to Miss MATILDA 
WELLS, all of this city. ' 

On the Mth of April last, by Alderman Boileau, Mr, 
JAS. MORGAN, to Miss CHARLOTTE M. MORGAN, 
both of this city. 

On Saturday evening, 13th inst. by the Rev. Zelotes 
Fuller, Mr ROBERT STEEN, of this city, to Miss ELI- 
ZABETH EVANS, of the Northern Liberties, both form- 
erly of Sussex county, Delaware. 

On the leth of May last, by the Rev. Zelotes Fuller, Mr, 
WILLIAM PAGE, to Miss ELIZABETH CLARK, all 
of Philadelphia. 

On Tuesday, 8th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Moore, Mr. JOS, 
THOMPSON, to Miss FRANCES M., daughter of Chas. 
Smith, of this city. 

On the evening of the 11th inst. by the Rev. George 
Chandler, Mr. RICHARD DAWSON, to Miss REBECCA 
CORONON, both of New York. 

On the 4th of April last, by Alderman Boileau, Mr. 
JAMES MORGAN, to MissCHARLOTTE M. MORGAN, 
both of this city. 


DIED 

On Tuesday afternoon, 8th inst. THOMAS B. ZANTZ- 
INGER, Jr. in the 27th year ot his age. 

On Monday evening, 7th inst. of locked jaw, WM. P. 
BARR, aged 36 years. 

On Monday, 7th inst. JOSEPH DALE, late of Phillips- 
burg, Centre county, Pa. 

On Tuesday morning, 8th inst. after a severe illness, 
Mrs. ANN ALFORD, aged 37 years and 4 months, wife o 
Mr. Wm. Alford. 

On Tuesday afternoon, 8th inst MARGARETTA M. 
daughter of Allen Cuthbert, aged 6 weeks. 

Suddenly, on the 9th inst. BENJAMIN ALLEN, Esq. 
formerly of Hudson, N. Y. aged 68 years. 

Suddenly, on Wednesday afternoon, 9th instant, Mrs. 
SARAH FULLERTON, wife of Mr. Isaiah Fullerton. 

On Sunday morning, 6th inst. Mrs. SARAH TOBIN, in 
the 81st year of her age, 

On the l4th ultimo. on board the steamboat New Com- 
panion, on her pussage from Louisvilie to St. Louis 
THOMAS N. ALEXANDER, son of Mary Alexander, 0 
this city, and late of Pottsville, in the 30th year of his age. 

On the 9th inst. MARGARET, daughter of W. T. and 
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Margaret Flanagan, aged 4 months and 2 days, being the | ; 


fifth child lost by that family this season. 

On Tuesday, &th inst. at the residence of her grand fa- 
ther, Charles Bell, Market street, MARY JANE, daughter 
of George H. Hale, Esq of Lewistown, Miffiin county, 
Pa. aged 6 months. 


On Satuday, GEORGE W. GOWEN, son of James | 
Gowen, aged 2 years, 5 months and 24 days. ‘This healthy 
and interesting child was seized on Friday at noon, with 
cholera infantum, as the family were leaving the city for 
their residence at Mount Airy, which terminated his ex- 
istence at half past 7 o'clock on Saturday morning—thus 
in a few hours cutting off many a fondly cherished hope of 
days tocome, and leaving to his afflicted parents long and 
lasting regrest, at the recollection of the brief existence of 
their lovely boy. 

At Wilmington, on Monday, in the 32d year of hig age, 
Dr. J. F VAUGHAN, President of the Medical Society of 
Delaware 

On Friday afternoon, 11th instant, aged 78 years, Mrs. 
ELIZABETH ENEU, wife of James Eneu, Sen. 

On the 10th instant, Mrs. MARY JORDAN, in the 9 
year of her age. ; 

On the evening of the 10th inst. in the 47th year of hz 
age, ISAAC LAWRENCE, merchant, of this city. 

On Friday, 11th inst. EDWARD T. son of James and 


4 


Sarah Allen. 


On Thursday evening, 10th inst. SAMUEL CORBIT. 

On Thursday, 10th inst. WILLIAM EDWARD, aged 14 
months, eldest son of Peter Anderson, Queensware mer 
chant of Philadelphia. 

On the [6th ult. MARY ELIZABETH WORTHING: 
TON, aged 17 months and 10 days, daughter of Mrs. Elea- 
nor H 8. D. Louder. 

On Friday morning, after a short illness, JOSEPH T- 
infant son of Isaac Elliott. 

Suddenly, an Thursday, at 10 o'clock, Mr. JOHN 
BROADBENT, aged 57 years. 

On Sunday morning, the 6ih inst. MARY R. infant 
daughter of Wm. Stewart, aged about 5 months. 

On the 29th ult. at the Sulphur Springs, Virginia, after 
a painful iliness, Lieutenant JEROME CALLAN, of ibe 
U. States Navy. 

On Thursday evening, 10th inst, Mrs. AGNES ANN 
TATEM, relict of the tate Joseph R. Tatem, in the 63d 
year of ber age. 

On the 26th ult. in the 36tn yvearof her age, MARY, 
wife of Franklin Comly, of Byerry. 

On the 13th inst of a short but severe illness, JOHN 


CANTNER, plasterer. 
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